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RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, 


THE EMINENT PHYSIOLOGIST AND ARCHAOLOGIST. 


i tee portrait indicates power arising part of the forehead, and by length from 

from health, bodily vigor, and a | the opening of the ear to that region, 
large brain so developed as to be its own | he does not need so much co-operation 
engineer. With those immense percep- and assistance as most men; he does not 
tives indicated by fullness of the lower’ need a tutor, @ teacher, a helper; he 
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helps himself, hunts for the facts, and 
knows them when he finds them, and 
how to arrange and co-ordinate them. 
He is a critic of critics; has the power 
to analyze truth, to compare and arrange 
facts and things, and make knowledge 
practical. He has the power to read 
character both in men and animals; he 
would understand and teach the horse or 
dog or child better than most men can, 
and he has a feminine intuition, an in- 
stantaneous appreciation of his sur- 
roundings. He forms judgments so 
rapidly that he is not always able to trace 
the pathway of thought by which he 
reaches results. His language, and 
memory, and perception, and power of 
analysis, are the strong parts of his in- 
tellect, and he has more talent to gather 
and organize facts than he has in the do- 
main of dry, hard logic. His head appears 
to be broad above and about the ears, 
hence he possesses force of character, 
influential selfish impulses, power to 
smite his way through opposition, cour- 
age to meet, and a strong desire to mas- 
ter, that which may oppose him. The 
crown of his head is high, showing great 
ambition, persistency, steadfastness, pride, 
self-reliance, consciousness of his own 
worth, joined to integrity and justice. 
He has a spirit that will follow truth re- 
gardless where it may lead; and though 
he may dislike to be blamed and to be- 
come unpopular, he feels as much com- 
pelled to follow his convictions of truth 
and duty, as a telegraph message does to 


follow the wire, however zigzag or round-, 


about the course. He appears to have 
very strong social affection, especially the 
qualities that make a man fond of his 
family, wife and children, home and its 
associations. The middle section of the 
top-head seems rather too low for a good 
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balance, hence he has not reverence 
enough for the past, and for the com- 
mandments cf‘ men, religiously consider- 
ed, to feel obligated to follow or accept 
them. He is more honest than pious, 
more generous than devout ; more philo- 
sophical and critical than credulous, but 
he has a world of push and bravery. 
Such a head would make a capital leader 
of an army, especially in active service. 
He has wonderful memory as well as 
power to gather knowledge, and there- 
fore the ability to recall his knowledge 
and make a decided impression upon the 
age in which he lives. 





RUDOLPH VIRCHOw, the celebrated 
anatomist and physiologist, and also 
known to some extent in German affairs 
as a politician, was born at Schivelbein, 
in Pomerania, on the 13th October, 1821"; 
he pursued a course of medical study 
from 1839 to 1843, at the Pépiniere, in 
Berlin, where he became assistant physi- 
cian, and in 1846 prosector at the Charity 
Hospital, lecturing meanwhile as Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Chirurgery at the 
University. He was the favorite pupil 
of the great physiologist, Johann Muller. 
Later he became editor of the widely 
known and important periodical Archiv, 
in the departments of pathology, anat- 
omy, physiology, and also of clinical 
medicine. In consequence of pronounced 
political views in opposition to the Prus- 
sian Government he lost his university 
professorship, but accepted in 1849 the 
chair of pathological anatomy at the 
University at Wurzburg. In 1856, how- 
ever, he was recalled to the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and made Director of the Patho- 
logical Institute of the Charité. 

In 1848 the Prussian Government sent 
him into Upper Silesia to investigate the 
nature of a famine-epidemic raging 
there, and in 1852 the Bavarian Govern- 
ment also invited him to investigate 
the cause of a similar epidemic in the 
Spessart. In 1859 he explored the 
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western provinces of Norway at the re- 
quest of the Norwegian Government, 
to observe a leprous disease prevalent 
there. 

In 1862 he was elected a Member of 
the City Council at Berlin, and also a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for the District of Saarbruck-Saarlouis, 
where he stood foremost as a leader of 
the liberal party. As an extreme liberal 
in the session of 1865 he defeated the 
Minister von Bismarck, who was prose- 
cuting a measure to obtain money with- 
out the sanction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the Austrian wars 
of 1866, and the French of 1870-1871, 
he was a Director of the Hospital serv- 
ice. 

Recently his attention has been turned 
to anthropological studies; and he has 
investigated the lake habitations and 
other prehistoric settlements in Ger- 
many; lectured on some characteristics 
of the skull of certain human races, and 
conducted an interesting contest with the 
French ethnologist, Quatrefages, who 
maintained in his work, Za Race Prus- 
stenne, that the Prussians proper are of 
Finnic descent. 

His views with regard to the origin and 
growth of man, contrast in their modera- 
tion with those of the ultra physiologists 
like Haeckel and Huxley ; and he is much 
quoted by defenders of the Bible and 





Christian theology as an authority on 
their side. 

In 1881 Prof. Virchow visited Tiflis 
and made some valuable discoveries in 
the tumuli called Koorgans, along the 
course of the rivers, especially that of 
the Kuban, on the north range of the 
Caucasus. 

Prof. Virchow is the author of a great 
number of works in his special branches 
of medical science, all of which have 
acquired a wide circulation. Among them 
are “ Handbook of Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics,” “ On the Nature of Consti- 
tutional Syphilitic Affections,” ‘‘Goethe 
as an Inquirer of Nature,” “Lectures on 
Pathology.” His “Cellular Pathology” 
is the treatise on which his fame mainly 
rests. In it hé discusses the formation of 
tissues in conditions of health and dis- 
ease, advancing views which at the time 
of their utterance were novel and opposed 
in substance to received opinions. This 
and other works of his have been trans- 
lated into English. 

He is still Professor-in-ordinary of 
Pathological Anatomy, General Pathol- 
ogy, and Therapeutics in the University 
of Berlin, and Director of the Pathologi- 
cal Institute. In 1856 he was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine of London, and in 1859 cor- 
responding member of the French 
Academy of Medicine. 
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FISHING FOR MEN. 


oo Great Teacher said to his Apos- 

tles after their call: “I will make 
you to become fishers of men.” He 
would empower them to become the win- 
ners of souls. To Peter, the fisherman, 
he said: “From henceforth thou shalt 
catch men”; the catching being for sal- 
vation, not destruction. Ordinary pisca- 
torial endeavors comprise the death of 
the prey, but in this moral labor the 
caught are transferred from a lower cle- 
ment into a higher, from one kind of a 
life into a better. 

These fishers of men are not all of one 





kind; neither are the fishers of fish 
They are of various grades ; being physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 


Some address themselves to a part of the 


faculties of human nature ; they seem to 
labor in ignorance whether any depart- 
ment was made for other realms than the 
natural, being profoundly agnostic of any 
light brighter than the sun, or any worlds 
beyond the cosmic spheres above. But 
those who go down into the waters of 
life covering these mortal shores are seek- 
ing to find man as he is to know what he 
should be, and so work out their great 
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ideal to the most attainable perfection. 
Let every man be in his own order, ignor- 
ing all strife and selfish rivalries, that 
each in his own way may contribute to 
the general success of all. The anglers 
in the brooks and rivers, the trollers on 
the great lakes, the salmon fishers in 
Alaska waters, the cod fishers off the New 
England coast, the fishers with nets where 
the finny tribe. go in schools, as well as 
the hardy toilers in the Arctic seas, serve 
as but examples of the variety of en- 
deavors needed in all parts of the ocean 
of existence. 

In our view one of the primest qualifi- 
cations for success in this moral-aquatic 
sphere is love for fishing. Old Isaac 
Walton went into ecstasies over its pleas- 
ures, saying, “ God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 
angling.” A loved employment, propelled 
by a strong will, will never fail to reward 
the worker. A good piscator can never 
be made to order more than a good poet 
from one utterly destitute of imagination 
and sublimity. A sense of duty will 
never make a Mozart out of a Dr. John- 
son; and there are many employed as 
teachers of men who need others to in- 
itiate them into the principles of common 
sense. Many a fisherman fails because of 
the absence of the fish; but in villages 
and cities the crowds are moving un- 
caught by the attractions of virtue, be- 
cause there are so few to so present her 
excellencies as to win them into obe- 
dience. The man must be adapted to the 
calling and the calling to the man. His 
meat and drink. must be the doing of 
what his conscience and heart prompt. 
He must have self-knowledge in order to 
know others. A piscator who does not 
know the nature and habits of the fish he 
is in search of will return with but few of 
them as his reward. Human nature is a 
great study for the winners of men, and 
wanting it many whose profession is the 
benefit of their fellows become repellants 
rather than attractives. They never find 
the road to human hearts in order to en- 
throne reformatory good. It is largely 
owing to the want of skill in the fishers 





of men that the fullness of the seas, with 
all its tide of life, remains unreached. 
Good fishermen go to the fish. They 
rarely wait for the finny tribes to come to 
them. They go to their grounds, seek 
them in their haunts, and wait for them 
in their passage. The corrupters of youth, 
the destroyers of men, throw out their 
baits where men most congregate. They 
spread their nets and allure with their 
decoys. Like the illegal salmon fishers 
of Scotland, so graphically described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his “ Guy Mannering,” 
they attract them by their torches within 
range of their slaughtering /e¢s¢ers, or 
three-barbed prongs, and carry off their 
unsuspecting victims. It won’t do to 
stand on formalities when men are per- 
ishing through an ignorance that may be 
enlightened, or swept away by a destruc- 
tion that may be stayed. Weneed a host 
of amateurs preparing the way for the 
professionals, proving their fitness for the 
catching of men in order to their installa- 
tion for it as their life-calling. He should 
be regarded as the best fisherman who 
gets the most fish, but one who had tried 
his skill upon all waters and yet caught 
nothing should not be slow in concluding 
that he had mistaken his calling; to say 
that he had here and there taken in one 
should not be regarded as a corrective. 
In angling, a great deal depends upon 
the bait. It should be adapted to the 
wants of the fish. The bait should not 
be too large, neither the line too Icng. 
We may well be amazed at what was 
thrown to the young in former years. The 
little ones were whipped because they 
could not take in the baits of knowledge 
given in incomprehensible rules and the 
driest of all definitions. Catechisms were 
too often given as soul-food made up of 
dry bones having not a particle of nutri- 
ment. Teachers talked in dead lan- 
guages, The school was made a house 
of correction. Biting and digestion were 
out of the question. Few would expect 
fish to bite at the naked hook; but the 
little learners were too often given no 
better ; and how often have children been 
addressed in a language which pretty 
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well educated adults could not take into 
their understandings without a lexicon. 
Gospel fishermen have let down their 
baits from the pulpit with nothing worth 
biting at. A nibble or two might be 
given followed by a general turning away. 
The baits were too large for ordinary 
swallowing. What a vast amount of 


preaching is worse than lost because too 


high and dry—too far removed from hu- 
man want and comprehension ! 

The fishing should be always accord- 
ing to the fish, Some swim in deep 
waters and need a long line to reach 
them. Some keep well to the surface; 
others go in compact bodies, hence we 
speak of schools of fish. Some keep by 
themselves watching for prey near the 
rocks or under the shelving banks. Some 
are bold and fearless, others shy and sus- 
picious. Some can be driven into the 
net by shouting and splashing the waters. 
The larger number can be caught after a 
gentle rain in the early morning, or after 
the sun has passed under a cloud, all of 
which is strikingly suggestive of appro- 
priate times and seasons for the winning 
of souls. Bearing in mind the varieties 
of human nature as calling for diversity 
of treatment, Paul tells us that he be- 
came all things to all men—to the Jews 
as a Jew, to the Greeks as a Greek—that 
he might catch some, though liable to the 
charge of catching them by guile. Some 
moral fishermen proceed upon the sup- 
position that the fish ought to bite be- 
cause it is their profession to angle for 
them; but to the subjects of this labor 
the matter does not appear in this light, 
and he who would benefit the character 
of his fellows must make it as clear as he 
can that the catching will be their gain; 
that he seeks not theirs, but them, for 
better things in the present and the 
future. All those who make it their busi- 
ness to win men over from a lower to a 
higher plane of life must study their 
make-up, their physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities. A man can not angle for 
smelts as he would for flounders, for trout 
as he would for perch, or for rock bass or 
cod as he would for pickerel or muscal- 





longe; the hooks, lines, baits, and treat- 
ment must be as diverse as the fish 
sought. Adaptation is a prime requisite 
for success in the leadership of mankind, 
and a great many pretentious and fancy 
anglers, with all the latest improvements 
for piscatorial enterprises, return as empty 
as they went, while some rustic, with an 
extemporized pole and simple line, will 
leave the waters with a string heavy and 
shining with their spoils. Often the fail- 
ure results from a want of observation of 
the signs of the skies, seeking for that 
which is unattainable because absent, let- 
ting the lines down too low when the 
subjects are near the surface, stopping 
just where there should be a beginning, 
or beginning where there should be an 
ending. 

A good fisherman will never continue 
in a way in which he has repeatedly failed. 
If the fishing-ground changes he will fol- 
low it up; no need of letting down lines 
and nets where there is nothing to be 
caught. The changing seasons will re- 
quire a change of bait, from worms to 
minnows, or from one kind of flies to 
another. In the most of industrial pur- 
suits the instruments of labor are in ad- 
vance of those of ruder times, and the 
mind-workers of to-day can not regenerate 
the world with usages and forms no more 
adapted to the times than the arrow of 
the middle ages is for modern warfare. 
The needs, the truths remain the same, 
but the modes of application require a 
readjustment. Hewhocan say, “ Behold 
I show unto you a more excellent way,” 
and can demonstrate it by fact, as did 
Arkwright, Stevenson, and Morse, with 
the cotton mill, the railway, and the tele- 
graph, should receive a unanimous fol- 
lowing. But the new methods must be 
approved by their results. If less fish are 
taken by some recent tackle than by the 
old Waltons of piscatory fame, then let 
us angle as did the fathers. 

In common-school teaching, in college 
instruction, in gospel preaching, in all 
efforts for the improvement and reforma- 
tion of men, the supreme desire should 
be, “In what way can I best meet the 
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ends of my calling?” We have read of 
sorrow being upon the seas. Ships have 
passed through floating masses of dead 
fish slain by some commotion of nature. 
Our ocean of life is filled with dying, 
dead, and hopeless humanity. Yet the 
waters may be healed as the Prophet saw 
the Dead Sea teeming with life from the 
inflow of aqueous healing from the Tem- 
ple gates. The fishers of men in all de- 
partments of reformatory work should 
study the best methods, The failures 
largely lie in conservative ignorance, 
which ought to be and must be enlight- 
ened if the world is to be saved. A treat- 
ment that will fail with some will succeed 
with others. There are thoughtful and 
secretive natures that, like the finest trout, 
keep themselves in some shady retreat, 
who need to be sought out, their sensi- 
tiveness overcome, their confidence se- 
cured, and, with the needed instruction 
given, may be brought to do grand service 
for their race. Combative natures need 
to be won with no show of authority, but 
by sympathizing words from warm hearts, 
and by the exhibition of a true brotherly 
regard ; a slumbering conscience may be 
revived and their dormant aspirations for 
better things invigorated to correspond- 
ing action. There are lethargic, sluggish 
individuals, slow to think and slower still 
to move, who, by some appeals to their 
leaden hopes, may be aroused to attémpt 
something in the way of improvement. 
There are some people very easily discour- 
aged ; they lack enterprise ; they have been 
thrust into the corners of human life and 
kept there by habit and circumstance; 
hope and imagination seem to have no 
part in their being. Yet even these by a 
little kindly manipulation with kindness 
and truth properly presented may be en- 
couraged to attempt some good thing, 
and from some little strength attain to 
more. The development of acquisitive- 
ness may be so exorbitant in some that it 
may be found difficult to turn the upward 
gaze. Yet by wise appeals to self-love, 
benevolence, and the reasoning faculties, 
the lesson of wisdom may be set into fer- 
mentation and essentially modify the 


character. That mental attribute which 
is strong should be set at work to help 
that which is weak. There are some so 
far down in the depths of degradation 
that to human view no line of helpfulness 
can reach them; yet in the lowest deep 
many have been brought to the surface 
to see the sun and rejoice in a brighter 
(day. In the floods of humanity pouring 
over our land and filling our tenement 
houses in narrow and filthy lanes, our 
settlements in the oil regions, and the 
murky mines, there will be found all 
orders of mind and character calling for 
all varieties of workmen and skill in 
operation. That grand old soul-angler, 
the parabolic writer of “ Bedford Jail,” 
from his post of observation over the 
River Ouse, thus quaintly says: 


“ You see the way the fisherman doth take 
To catch the fish! What engines doth he make? 
Behold! how he engageth all his wits ; 
Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks, and nets ; 
Yet fish there be that neither hook, nor line, 
Nor snares, nor net, nor engine can make thine. 
They must be groped for, and be tickled too, | 
Or they will not be catched, whate'er you do.” 


No other fishing requires so much prac- 
tice and art as that for the catching of 
men. It is the highest of all human call- 
ings. It does not come by pedigree, by 
manipulation, or by royal charter. It is 
acquired in the school of experience and 
by long consultation with wisdom. Such 
are the patriarchs, prophets, priests, apos- 
tles, witnesses, and kings of the Great 
Ruler of the universe. They do not seek 
recognition among the orders of nobility ; 
it comes by divine right. They are en- 
gaged by the side of all waters, on the 
highway of nations, by the surging tides 
of foreign immigration, by the dirty waters 
of politics, in order to save the drowning 
anglers for office; by the tide-flow of 
youthful life, to save the young and inex- 
perienced from the torrents of social cor- 
ruption issuing from garret and cellar, 
rendering existence itself but one as- 
phaltic lake; by the tides of trade and 
commerce, to bring the riches of the seas 
as ministers to virtue. And this they do 
not for social distinction, for human ap- 





plause, for coveted wealth, but that those 
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EDUCA7TION THE TRUE 


PRINCIPLE OF REFORM. - 125 





sinking in the waters of ignorance, the 
floods of intemperance, the rapids of vice, 
or being carried over the frowning falls 
of despair, may be transferred to knowl- 
edge, sobriety, goodness, and hope. The 
greater portion are unknown to fame; 
they pursue their work in obscurity and 
silence. They may be found in the 
school, the pulpit, the platform, at the 
desk, in the tenement house, the miner’s 
cabin, in the slums of festering city life, 
in the fetid atmosphere of the hospitals, 
and by the dying bed of the outcasts of 
society. They fish with the earnest ap- 
peal, the warm persuasion, the benevolent 


EDUCATION THE TRUE 


N social, political, and moral circles 

no word is more frequently passed 
around than Reform. It is becoming the 
stock term of those classes who are 
moved by the prevailing tendency to- 
ward change and progress. From press, 
pulpit, and platform its warning voice re- 
sounds far and wide; and judging from 
the earnestness with which it is urged 
and the agitation its constant repetition 
causes, we conclude that an age of refor- 
mation wide-spread and perhaps deep- 
seated is dawning. 

Probably at no period of civilization 
has there been such a universal demand 
for an amendment of defects in political 
opinions and practices, a rectification of 
the evils of social life, and a fuller 
knowledge and better application of 
moral principles than just now is being 
felt. Every day presents some phase of 
special reform for consideration and 
action. The “civil service,” Mormon- 
ism, divorce, intemperance with its 
kindred vices, suggest active reformatory 
thought. 

But the vital question that demands 
most careful attention is not so much 
the what as the how in reform. Methods 
and means are proposed that involve 
conflicting and often wide differences of 
opinion. . Widely separated standpoints, 
preconceived notions, policy, and the ag- 


smile, the supplicating prayer, the conse- 
crated purpose to get a hold upon the 
human heart and transfer it from .the 
abyss of death to the source of all true 
life. Blessed be these fishers of men! 
They are more numerous than we reckon. 
They are hard workers, faithful students 
of success in their vocation, among the 
mot self-denying of their race; and yet 
upon the whole the most contented and 
happy. Their chief solicitude is to save 
some from going down into the depths, 
and in the eternal morn, when their ac- 





count will be given, they will blush to 
find it fame. REV. JOHN WAUGH. 
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PRINCIPLE OF REFORM. 


grandizement of sect or party, influence 
the modus operandi of all reformers. 
Going back of these we seek a general 
principle of reform that shall admit of 
the broadest interpretation, be adapted 
to all conditions and exercises, and effect 
thorough and permanent results. 

In the single but potent word Epuca- 
TION is the reformative mainspring 
sought. Here alone is the remedy for 
existing abuses, corruptions, and bigotries 
that will go to their root. Says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “ The true principle of 
reform is to learn what nature requires, 
to obey her laws; what we call our root 
and branch reforms of slavery, war, 
gambling is only modifying the symp- 
toms. We must begin higher up, namely, 
in education.” And this education 
should have reference to the primary 
causes which have created a demand for 
reform. Locating these causes we are 
brought directly into contact with the 
ignorance and selfishness of the people. 
From these sources flow the wrong 
opinions, bitter prejudices, loose ideas of 
moral and social life, and corrupt politics 
that call for prompt and effective meas- 
ures. 

With the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and social character of the people our 
reform must begin. This means their 





education in its most comprehensive and 
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practical sense. Applying this principle 
of education which we claim to be the 
true and fundamental one in reform ; we 
can only indicate here the course to be 
pursued, leaving it for the interested and 
thoughtful to enlarge and fill up our 
outline. For moral and social purposes 
there should be: 

1. A knowledge of the laws of physi- 
cal being and development: in other 
words, a thoreugh acquaintance with se//, 

2. Such training as shall develop le- 
gitimately the moral and social nature to 
its fullest capacity, and impart a keen 
and ready discrimination between right 
and wrong, and truth and error. 

3. The practical significance and bear- 
ing of the law of reciprocity should be as 
familiar as the alphabet. 

Among the requirements for reform in 
our political system it is very obvious 
that there should be: 

1. Sufficient education to enable every 
voter to read and write; to which we 
would add a knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion of our Government. 

2. The acquirement of an exalted 
sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
American citizenship. 








3. A systematic study of political 
economy, and a special preparation and 
moral fitness for the duties of every 
Government office. 

The successful operation of the princi- 
ple of reform herein indicated, is, we 
believe, only a question of time. Its 
superiority over the spasmodic and su- 
perficial methods inaugurated too fre- 
quently for selfish ends, every fair mind 
must recognize. Salves and plasters 
may heal an eruption on the surface of 
the body; but more potent remedies are 
necessary to remove the seeds of a fatal 
disease from the blood. Certain laws, 
moral restraints, or public opinion may 
check bribery, theft, and intemperance 
so far as their open practice is con- 
cerned ; but something deeper and more 
effective is demanded to modify our 
avaricious dispositions and cure a strong 
ana perhaps inherited appetite. 

The true education of men and women 
from generation to generation will ulti- 
mately effect a genuine and lasting re- 
form in actual conditions as well as 
“symptoms,” the fruits of which shall be 
truth, liberty, and progress. 

J. EUGENE CLARKE, 





THE TRUE WIFE AND THE USURPER. 


CATHARINE OF ARRAGON AND ANNE BOLEYN, 


ENRY THE EIGHTH, “ bluff King 
Hal,” or “ merry King Harry,” as a 
certain class of biographers familiarly call 
this woman-loving and this wife-killing 
monarch, was the husband of six consec- 
utive wives. Two he divorced, two he 
beheaded, one died a natural death, and 
the last one outlived him. Their lives, 
together with that of their royal spouse, 
cover a very important period in English 
history. It is not our purpose, however, 
to examine very closely into the events 
of Henry’s long reign, interesting as that 
might be, or to concern ourselves with 
the history and character of his last four 
consorts. Our subjects now are Cath- 
arine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn; one 





the true and loving wife, the other the 
vain, ambitious, unloving usurper. 

The serious aspect and sad look of 
Catharine is strongly at variance with the 
proud, vain look of Anne. One was al- 
most a saint, the other was an adventuress. 
With a truly Spanish piety, Catharine 
rose at midnight to take silent part in the 
prayers «f the monks. She knelt without 
cushions or carpet. At five in the morn- 
ing she was up again to attend divine 
service in the church. It is doubtful if 
Anne ever offered a serious prayer in her 
life. Her inclinations led her not to pray 
or to fast, but to flirt and to court rich ap- 
parel and the smiles of gallant men. 
Gay, volatile, fashionable, she had no re- 
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ligious tenets of any kind. She was not 
stable, and nothing in her life became her 
so well as the leaving of it. She was in- 
solent in prosperity, and in adversity she 
knew not how to bend serenely. Her 
life was that of a butterfly, without noble 
impulses, lofty thoughts, or worthy deeds. 
On the other hand, were we to ransack 
all the storehouses of information, we 





could find nothing to surpass, nothing, in 





When Catharine of Arragon became 
the wife of Henry Tudor she was a young 
widow of twenty-three. She had married 
his elder brother Arthur, who died within 
nine months after his marriage. Henry 
was her junior by six years, a young man 
of seventeen, lusty, vigorous, the pride of 
the English knighthood, but he was won 
by the beauty of his sister-in-law. The 
marriage was deferred through the schem- 


CATHARINE OF ARRAGON. 


our thought, to surpass the lofty character 
of Catharine of Arragon, who in the days 
of her prosperity combined all the charms 
of exalted womanhood, and in her latter 
days, when sorrow, humiliation, and in- 
dignity were heaped on a virtuous and 
almost perfect woman's head, bore all 
with unswerving constancy and patience, 
with unruffled temper, with more than 
manly dignity, yet with the grace, the 
tenderness, the feminine affection of the 
most delicate and gentle woman. 


ing policy of Henry the Seventh, but two 
months after his own accession to the 
throne Henry the Eighth married Catha- 
rine. Ina letter that he wrote to the 
bride’s father, he added as a climax that 
“if Catharine and he were still free he 
would choose her for his wife before all 
other women.” 

Catharine was Spanish born, and her 
early days were passed in the glorious 
Alhambra of Granada, the luxurious home 
of the old Moorish kings, at that time the 
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abode of her royal parents, Ferdinand of 
Arragon and Isabella of Castile. She had 
the dark beauty of a Southern land, and 
the stately, grave manner of a Spanish 
senorita ; a certain feminine reserve tem- 
pered with mildness pervaded her general 
deportment. There was uothing frivo- 
lous or puerile in hercharacter. Trained 
in the severe etiquette of her mother’s 
court, which forbade her to dance, to 
hunt, or to sing like the less fastidious 
princess of England, Catharine lacked in- 
deed some of the graceful accomplish- 
ments that distinguished the most prom- 
inent ladies of the Northern court, but 
she compensated for this by an education 
which had no equal even in Henry the 
Eighth’s court, by a proficiency in the art 
of needlework, and by a lofty rectitude 
which in that age of jest and license was 
never once subjected to calumny. 

The dark Spanish face of Queen Cath- 
arine is very attractive. The features are 
peculiarly womanly. How sweetly tender 
and expressive are those eyes! What an 
elegant nose, straight almost as that of a 
Greek statue! The lips are beautiful ; 
the chin is delicately rounded. Then ob- 
serve the height of the forehead and the 
beauty of the coronal arch. Its shapely 
contour is something like that of her 
mother, though there is less approbative- 
ness and self-esteem than is visible in the 
portraits of Queen Isabella. That is a 
fine top-head. The organs in the moral 
and spiritual groups are» prominent, be- 
nevolence and veneration being largely 
developed. The social group, comprising 
friendship, love of children, of friends, of 
home, and of husband, is well evinced 
by the physiognomy. 

In contrast with Catharine of Arragon, 
as we have said before, we have a woman 
of quite a different stamp.—Anne Boleyn 
was a true woman of the world. She had 
the beauty, the graces, the fascinations of 
a finished society woman. As a maid of 
honor to two French queens, her early 
training was the exact reverse of Queen 
Catharine’s. At the French court all was 
glitter and show, external accomplish- 
ments went further than solid attain- 





ments. Anne was an accomplished belle. 
She was clever and vivacious. ‘“ Beauty 
and sprightliness,” says an old chronicler, 
“sat upon her lips; in readiness of rep- 
artee, skill in the dance, and in playing 
upon the lute she was unsurpassed.” 

The face and head of the Boleyn is not 
so pleasing as Catharine’s. Anne also 
was a brunette, with black hair and dark 
hazel eyes. The face is oval and the nose 
is slightly aquiline. The mouth has 
rather an unpleasant expression, owing to 
one of her upper teeth projecting a little. 
There is something voluptuous in the 
cheek and chin. She had a large brain, 
well associated with a sound body which 
amply sustained it. There is considera- 
ble dignity, pride, will, and sense of char- 
acter indicated by her physiognomy. A 
woman with Anne Boleyn’s face would 
scarcely be content in private and domes- 
tic life, but would crave a high and even 
stately position where her pride and love 
of display would be gratified. The most 
flattering of her portraits give a harsh 
and rather coarse expression to her face. 
With her education she could be lady-like 
and refined. Had she been uneducated 
there would have been much obstinacy, 
mendacity, and sensuality exhibited. Ap- 
probativeness, caution, ideality, language, 
firmness, and combativeness are all con- 
spicuously developed in Anne Boleyn. 

The love of pleasure and the love of 
power were the ruling passions of this 
woman. To enjoy the delights of life, to 
be waited on like a queen, to receive the 
adulation of the great and powerful, to 
sway, to reign—to win these she was will- 
ing to risk her fair fame, her delicacy, her 
honor, and her self-respect. The cursed 
pride of the Howards which she inherited 
through her mother, and tk. ambition 
which made her father one of iixe most 
hateful characters of his time, hurried 
Anne Boleyn on to that moment and that 
condition of mind which permitted her to 
violate common decency and usurp the 
place and title of the royal Catharine of 
Arragon. We do not once believe that 
she ever cherished the least love for her 
royal lord. Henry was over forty, and 
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already deformed by corpulence and bes- 
tiality. It was not his person that she 
cared for, but the station, the power, the 
brilliancy the alliance gave her. In other 
words, she sold herself for the crown 
jewels of England. Nor do we choose to 
believe the horrible and sickening accu- 
sations brought against her by the king 
when he had tired of her and wished to 
sacrifice her for Jane Seymour. Anne 





ples of morality known to us by which 
Anne Boleyn can be extolled for superla- 
tive modesty and virtue. She spurned 
indeed Henry’s dishonorable proposals, 
but she did not scruple to encourage his 
clandestine addresses and to walk over 
Catharine’s broken heart to the throne. 
For seven years prior to the king’s di- 
vorce of Catharine, Anne lived with him 
in the style of a publicly acknowledged 








Anne BoLeyn, 


Boleyn was not a wise nor a noble woman, | 
but she was too shrewd an intriguante to | 


have run the risk of losing her position 
and her life by any folly like that which 
the petty malignity of Sanders and the 
weighty accusations of Froude would in- 
sinuate against het. She was a woman 
of consummate prudence, as all selfish 
women are, and every other sentiment 
was stifled by the overweening passions 
of love of display and love of power. 

On the other hand there are no princi- 


mistress. She held daily levees with all 
the pomp of royalty. She had two ladies 
in waiting, her train-bearer, and her chap- 
lains. Everybody who wanted favors in 
church or state resorted to her. She was 
made a peeress under the title of March- 
ioness of Pembroke—the first instance in 
English history when a peerage was 
created for a woman. She was all this 
while Queen Catharine was yet her nom- 
inal mistress. No true woman would 
have so deported herself; no true woman 
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would at last have sold herself for the 
jewels of empire, trampling on the rights 
of another of her sex. That it is done, 
that it is of common occurrence even, 
does not excuse anybody. 

Anne Boleyn had no heart, or at least 
all the heart she ever had turned to stone 
when she was ruthlessly forced from Lord 
Percy’s arms. From that time she had 
lived for self alone. The splendor of a 
throne dazzled her vision, and ail her 
blandishments, all her fascinations, and 
doubtless she had many, were used to ac- 
complish her destined usurpation. She 
succeeded, but even then the fact that 
Catharine was still alive harassed her 
guilty mind. She had no peace until the 
unfortunate Queen died. Then in the 
arrogance of her power, in the complete 
perfection of her triumph, she exclaimed : 
“ Now am I indeed Queen of England !” an 
exclamation which shows how completely 
hardened Anne’s conscience had become. 

The vision of that other sad, mourning 
figure standing desolate, neglected, sink- 
ing into the darkening twilight, cut short 
by sorrow, is a picture that awakens our 
deepest sympathies. The grand abilities 
of Catharine, her unstained integrity of 
word and action, her womanly dignity 
united with her sweetness of disposition 
and her benevolence and piety, com- 
manded even the respect of her enemies, 
but they could not hold the fickle heart 
of the eighth Henry. 

It is the misfortune of the female sex 
that superior moral qualities, though 
necessary to insure esteem, are not suffi- 
cient to preserve affection. Compared 
with the witty tongue and winning man- 
ners of Anne Boleyn, Catharine’s ex- 
emplary virtues counted as nothing with 
the sensual Tudor, Her mild, staid, pro- 
saic ways did not furnish a sufficiently 
exciting social pabulum for her husband. 
Worse crime of all in his eyes, however, 
was the fact of her remaining sonless. 

We do not think that Henry ever lost 
all of his early love for his first consort. 
Many times during the progress of the 
trial and divorce he was won to her side. 
When he perused her last letter to him 
written but a few days before her death, 





in which she said in the closing line 
“Lastly do I vow that mine eyes desire 
you above all things,” he shed bitter tears. 
The day of her funeral he observed with 
solemn obsequies, all his servants and 
himself attending them dressed in 
mourning, and he commanded the whole 
court to do the same. But passion was 
strong within him, and to that leading 
propensity he sacrificed the happiness of 
a whole-souled woman and a true and lov- 
ing wife for the caresses of a soulless 
intriguante, an ambitious, unloving, selfish 
woman whose only care for him was for 
the position he gave her. 

“ The mills of the gods grind slow, but 
they grind exceeding fine,” is the old 
proverb, In this case they were not so 
slow. When Catharine breathed her last 
Anne’s power was waning with her faith- 
less spouse. She was scarcely four months 
dead when the signal-gun from the Tower 
announced that the head of her rival and 
supplanter had fallen upon the scaffold. 
The injured Catharine was avenged. 

Anne* Boleyn met her fate with that 
audacity with which she had met and tri- 
umphed over every obstacle of her life. 
On the scaffold she was still the consum- 
mate actor. Her nerves were steel. She 
had neither been true nor untrue to any 
man, but she was true to herself. She 
was calm amid her weeping attendants. 
Her great courage all untamed, she re- 
fused to have her eyes bandaged, prefer- 
ring to see the death by which she fell. 

But which is the pleasanter scene, that 
of the brazen-faced adventuress sur- 
rounded by the hooting, hissing crowd, 
suffering that cruel death in the blazing 
noontide of a summer’s day, stripped of 
her royal ornaments, deserted by the 
fawning nobles whose flattery she loved 
so well, or that of the patient Catharine 
dying calmly in her bed at Kimbolton 
Castle, with the good bishop praying at 
her side, and her friends and her loved 
young daughter near by to cheer her 
heart? Verily, who would not prefer to 
die like Catharine, the true wife and lov- 
ing woman, rather than like Anne Boleyn, 
the schemer and the usurper ? 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 
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MAN AND THE APE.—A writer thus 
comments in the Mining and Scientific 
Press on the evidences of nature with refer- 
ence to the analogies between man and the 
higher apes: “The teaching of nature in 
regard to the genesis of species seems to be 
that similarity of structure frequently arises 
without the forms which resemble each 
other having any genetic affinity. It is 
rather to an internal cause—an innate tend- 
ency, an idiosyncrasy, a marvelous potenti- 
ality—than to surrounding conditions, that 
the origin of new specific forms is to be 
traced. The apes of the Old and New 
Worlds respectively appear to spring from 
different types, and what they have in com- 
mon may be regarded as only parallel de- 
velopments. Human beings, who in one 
organ or feature resemble one of the ape 
tribe, differ in other organs and features 
from others of the apes and half apes, the 
Simiade@ and the Cebéda, It does not fol- 
low, therefore, that because we resemble 
this or that ape in this or that particular we 
therefore spring from one of his race, 
though ‘it is conceivable,’ as Professor 
Mivart has said, ‘that the physiological 
units of a living organism may be so influ- 
enced by surrounding conditions (organic 
and other) that the accumulation of these 


conditions may upset the previous rhythm 
of such units, producing modifications in 
them—a fresh chord in the harmony of 
nature—a new species!’ None of the gifts 
of man are found in the ape. Ages have 
not sufficed to develop in him the gift of 
speech, and perhaps no length of ages 
would or could develop it. It is mere irony 
to compare our bones and brains with those 
of baboons, when we have arts and sciences 
to show which seem to affiliate us to higher 
intelligences, such as many have called 
angels and gods. The surprising faculties 
which we possess seem not to be the result 
of our material organization, or of merely 
natural evolution, but to have been divinely 
implanted, and to have contributed greatly 
to the production and perfecting of the 
frame we tenant. It is impossible to deny 
that the body influences the formation of 
the mind, but it is no less certain that the 
mind in part modifies the body. ‘The or- 
gans of the brain,’ says Dr. George Harris, 
‘are molded and influenced in their growth 
by the soul’; and Sir Matthew Hale, in 
his ‘ Origination of Mankind,’ remarks that 
the body could not be reduced into that 
orderly frame in which it is constituted 
without the plastic and formative power ot 
the soul.” 








GUITEAU 


‘OUN after the execution of the sen- 
~? tence passed upon Guiteau an autop- 
sy was made in the presence of several 
physicians. The following notes of the 
examination of the brain were taken by 
Dr. D. S. Lamb, of Washington, who con- 
ducted the examination. The diagrams 
are from Ecker’s “Convolutions of the 
Brain,” an authority generally accepted 
by neurologists ; they will assist the read- 
er in locating most of the parts to which 
reference is made. It will be observed 
that no extraordinary departures from 
normal condition were observed in the 
tissues of cerebrum and cerebellum, noth- 
ing to warrant a specific inference of dis- 
ease, and, therefore, a physical cause for 


’S BRAIN. 


the insanity pleaded by hiscounsel. The 
conformation of the skull in the region 
designated by some of the witnesses in 
the trial as showing lack of balance or 
asymmetry was found to correspond with 
the contour of the brain. The mem- 
branes were slightly diseased, but not to 
an extent implying any serious effect of 
disturbance upon the mental integrity. 
The result of the autopsy appears to be 
disappointing to neurologists generally, 
and it is claimed by some that the exam- 
ination was wanting in thoroughness, 
“owing either to lack of opportunity or 
of knowledge on the part of those di- 
rectly responsible.” It is to be regretted 
that no phrenologist of ability was pres- 
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ent. The New York Medical Record thus | terparietal ; there was a slight flattened 


summarizes the result : 

“ As to the brain itself, and its convo- 
lutions, there was a high degree of fissu- 
ral ornamentation, a well-marked asym- 
metry of fissural arrangement on the two 
hemispheres, and an absence of the con- 
fluent fissural type. There was a well- 
marked fissural and general development 
of the frontal lobes. These also, we are 
told, had a peculiar shape. There was 





elevation on the corresponding internal 
surface of the calvaria. The frontal sut- 
ure was obliterated ; the others quite 
distinct. A number of Pacchionian de- 
pressions were observed near the groove 
for the longitudinal sinus. In thickness 
the skull presented nothing remark- 
able. 

“Membranes of the Rrain.—The dura 
mater was firmly adherent to the ante- 





View or THE BRAIN FROM ABOVE. 


F, Frontal lobe, P, Parietal lobe. O, occipital lobe. S, End of the horizontal branch of the fissure of Sylvius. 


c, central fissure. A, anterior central convolution. 


B, Posterior central cor.volution. 


Fr, Upper ; F2, Middle ; 


F3, lower frontal convolution. fr, upper; fe, middle ; f3, vertical frontal fissure. Px, upper; P2, lower parietal 


lobule. Pz, also called gyrus (convolution), supramarginalis, P2!, gyrus angularis. 
po, Sulcus parieto occipitalis. 


parietalis. cm, Sulcus calloso marginalis. 


occipital gyrus. o, Sulcus occipitalis transversus. 


no gross evidence of disease anywhere in 


the brain-tissue. It is not at all likely 
that the microscope could have revealed 
anything. Under the unfortunate plan 
of unsystematically cutting the brain in 
pieces, hardly anything can be expected 
from the microscope now.” 

Dr. Lamb’s notes are as follows : 

“ Skull—The right parietal bone was 
slightly flattened over a space about two 
inches square, just back of the fronto- 
parietal suture and to the right of the in- 





ip, Sulcus (fissure), inter- 


tr, upper temporal fissure, Or, First 


rior portion of the calvaria in the vicin- 
ity of the longitudinal sinus. 

“ There were adhesions of the dura also 
to the base of the skull; they were quite 
firm and situated in the several fossz, 
and most marked in the deeper parts of 
the fossz, where also there were small 
patches, abruptly limited, or immovable 
arborescent congestion, with, however, 
no attendant thickening or pigmentation ; 
this stagnation was again most marked 
in the left anterior and middle fossz. 
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There was no congestion of the dura ex- 
cept at the points just noted. 

“The dura and pia mater were adher- 
ent to each other and to the brain on 
both sides along a limited portion of the 
longitudinal fissure in the vicinity of 
Pacchionian granulations. 

“ The dura was slightly thickened along 
the longitudinal sinus. It was also slight- 
ly thickened and opaque along a portion 
of the line of the middle meningeal ar- 
tery on each side. 





“ The Brain was firm. Its weight, in- 
cluding the cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, 
and medulla, and a portion of the dura, 
was 49} ounces. It was slightly flattened 
in the region corresponding to the flat- 
tening of the parietal bone above men- 
tioned. On section of the cerebrum 
there was an appearance as of slight thin- 
ning of the gray cortex; the measure- 
ments taken, however, gave depths of , 
to j inch in close proximity to each other. 
The white substance was almost absolute- 


View OF THE BRAIN ON THE LeFr Sipe. 


F. Frontal lobe. P, parietal lobe. O, occipital lobe. T, temporal lobe. S, Fissure of Silvius. S!, Horizontal 
branch, S!!, ascending branch. c, central Fissure. A, anterior ; B, posterior central convolution. F1, upper ; 


F2, middle; F3, lower (or third) frontal convolution ; 


fr, upper; fz, middle; f3, vertical frontal fissure (or 


precentral). Px, upper; P2, lower parietal lobule. P2!, gyrus angularis. ip, Inter-parietal fissure. cm, end of 
the sulcus calloso-marginalis. Ox, First ; O2, Second; 03, third occipital convolution. po, parieto-occipital 
fissure. 0, Sulcus occipitalis transversus. 02, Sulcus occipitalis longitudinalis inferior. Tx, first ; T2, second ; 
T3, third temporal convolution. tr, first ; t2, second temporal fissure. 


“The arachnoid of the upper convexity 
of the brain presented in many places 
where it covered the sulci small patches 
of thickening and opacity; elsewhere it 
was normal. 

“The pia mater was anemic anteriorly ; 
posteriorly there was slight hypostasis. 

“The cerebral vessels appeared to be 
normal in all respects. 

“The orbital plates were well arched, 
and presented many conical eminences of 
large size. There was no roughening 
anywhere of the inner surface of the 
skull. 





ly anemic. The cerebellum and island 
of Reil were both covered on eath side. 

“ The Fissures—The fissures generally 
presented a considerable depth; in many 
places, as in the right fissure of Rolando, 
amounting to } inch. 

“ The right fissure of Sylvius was typi- 
cal; the left was separated from the first 
temporal fissure by a slight bridge deeply 
situated. The right fissure of Rolando 
did not connect with the fissure of Syl- 
vius; the left was separated only by a 
small bridge deeply situated. Both were 
separated from the longitudinal fissure. 
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“ The first frontal fissure on the right 
side was not connected with that of Ro- 
lando, but at the posterior part was cross- 
ed by a secondary fissure. The same on 
the left side, except that the fissure was 
crossed by'a small bridge near its center. 
The second and third frontal fissures pre- 
sented nothing remarkable. There were 
numerous secondary fissures. 

“The precentral and retrocentral fis- 
sures, on each side, were well defined, and 
were unconnected with other fissures, 
The inter-parietal fissures, on each side, 
terminated in the transverse occipital, 
separated only by a slight bridge. The 
parieto-occipital was well marked on each 
side. The transverse occipital fissure on 
the right side was ill-defined; it began 
on the median surface and extended well 
outward. The first temporal fissure was 
well developed on the right side; on the 
left, was not of the usual length. Wer- 
nicke’s fissure was well marked on the 
left side, but not confluent. 

“The calloso-marginal fissure was 
double on each side; the upper of the two 
being probably the true one. On the 
right, the upper one extended back to the 
anterior margin of the paracentral lobule; 
on the left, not so far. The lower one 
extended on the right side toa line about 
half an inch in front of the parieto-oc- 
cipital fissure, from which it was separa- 
ted by a small bridge; on the left side, 
also, by a bridge of larger size. 

“Orbital Surface—On the right side 
were seven fissures, radiating from a cir- 
cular fissure surrounding a small isolated 
convolution ; on the left side were five 
fissures radiating from a small shallow 
depression. The left collateral fissure 
was well defined, extending to the ante- 
rior extremity of the temporal lobe; the 
right was also well marked, but did not 
extend so far back as the other, and there 
was an attempt at confluence anteriorly 
with the temporo-occipital, a small bridge 
intervening. The left temporo-occipital 
fissure was well defined. 

“ The Convolytions.—-The following alone 
call for remark: The ascending. frontal 
was well defined on each side. 

“The ascending parietal on the right 





side was well developed in its lower three- 
fourths, but narrowed in the upper fourth. 
On the left side the narrowing was less 
marked. The island of Reil presented 
on the right side five fissures and six 
straight gyri; on the left side, seven fis- 
sures and eight straight gyri. The para- 
central lobule was well marked on the 
right side; small on the left.” 





THE “LAws” OF NATURE.—The fol- 
lowing letter was written by the late 
Charles Kingsley, December 23, 1862. It 
contains a hint of value to many in the 
church to-day : 

“ You are a sanguine man, my dear sir, 
who ask me to solve for you the riddle of 
existence, since the days of Job and 
Solomon, since the days of Socrates and 
Buddah; the especial riddle, too, of our 
time, with its increased knowledge of 
physical science. But what I seem to 
know I will tell you. Knowing and be- 
lieving a great deal of the advanced 
physical science of Darwin’s school, I 
still can say I do not believe in the ex- 
istence of Law. ‘Laws of nature,’ ‘laws 
impressed,’ or ‘ properties impressed on 
matter,’ are to me, after careful analysis 
of their meaning, mere jargon. Nothing 
exists but Will. All physical laws and 
phenomena are but the manifestations of 
that Will—one orderly, utterly wise ; ut- 
terly benevolent. In Him, ‘the Father,’ 
I can trust, in spite of the horrible things 
I see, in spite of the fact that my own 
prayers are not answered. I believe that 
He makes all things work together for 
the good of the human race, and of me, 
among the rest, so long as I obey His 
will. I believe that He will answer my 
prayer, not according to the letter, but 
according to the spirit of it; that if I 
desire good, I shall find good, though 
not the good which I longed for. And 
‘law’ and ‘necessity’ I look on as phan- 
toms of my own imagination, always 
ready to reappear, but always certain, 
likewise, to vanish again, before one 
sound blow of careful logic or of practi- 
cal life. 


“ Yours, very truly, C. KINGSLEY.” 
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WOMEN IN FLOOD AND FIRE AND FIELD. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss A 
Of paradixe that has sarvived the fall t { 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





tN the way down from Milton’s “ Par- 
adise Lost,” and I know not how 
much longer, the popular notion regard- 
ing women seems to have been that they 
should be timid, shrinking, nerveless, and 
therefore dependent; so their clothing, 
their education, all their conditions of 
living, have been such as to foster the 
corresponding characteristics, while the 


attributes of courage, nerve, and self-re-. 


liance have been made to appear un- 
feminine. Why this should be so when 
among men, 
“ The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring,” 
is not quite clear. 

Moreover, considering that the lack of 
self-helpfulness on the part of women 
often leads to most disastrous results, 
there appears to be good grounds for 
questioning the commonly-held view of 
the much-discussed sex. In this article 
I intend to show some reasons for doubt- 
ing its correctness. 

Women are powerless to help them- 
selves in case of accidents on the water. 
The truth of this is’so nearly universal 
among civilized nations that the excep- 
tions need not be noted. For illustration, 
let us look at a disaster which occurred 
on the Mississippi river not long since. 
Part of the head-lines announcing it in 
the papers were: “ Appalling catastrophe 
on a Mississippi steamboat,” “ Wholesale 
fatality among the women and children,” 
“A gallant engineer dies at his post.” 

The books of the boat were lost, so a 
perfectly accurate list of the dead could 
not be made out, but, as far as known, 
twenty-seven were lost. Of these, thir- 
teen were women and six children, leav- 
ing eight as the number of men who were 
not saved. Then come the “saved,” and 
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in all that long list, seventy-eight, there 
are only three women and seven children. 

To summarize: Out of a boat load of 
one hundred and five persons—seventy- 
six men, sixteen women, and thirteen 
children—eight men, thirteen women, and 
six children are lost. Think of the pro- 
portions ! 

Of these men one at least was not lost 
because of inability to save himself,*for 
the account says, “ Kelly (the second en- 
gineer) could easily have saved himself, 
but he stood to his engine until the boat 
had been landed, and then it was too late 
to escape. One of the crew saw him for 
an instant as he stood at his post of duty 
with the fierce flames burning all around 
him. His form ‘seemed a mass of fire,’ 
said the man, ‘as he sank down, never to 
rise again.’ His death was a truly heroic 
one, as he sacrificed himself at his post 
of duty to give others a chance of life.” 

Among the other lost men were two 
whose wives were lost with them, from 
which we may safely infer that these, as 
well as the engineer, perished in an effort 
to save others; thus leaving only five out 
of the eight who can be supposed to have 
bten lost because they could not save 
themselves. Knowing what is expected 
of men under such circumstances, may we 
not conclude that these also were destroy- 
ed in attempting to rescue helpless women 
and children ? 

Now, what of the three women who 
were saved? Two were with their hus- 
bands, and the third was rescued by a 
boy of seventeen, as the following ac- 
count shows: “Wm. McKinley, a youth 
of seventeen, was in state-room No. 23. 
His grandmother, Mrs. Percival, and his 
aunt, Miss Matsin, were in No. 17. When 
he heard the cry of ‘fire,’ he rushed back 
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through the cabin, and, opening their 
room, found them both up. Grasping his 
aunt by the arm, he pulled her along 
down the cabin Knowing the safe- 
ty of all depended on their reaching the 
bow of the boat, he dragged his aunt 
through the flames He had barely 
time to get down-stairs with his aunt and 
was compelled to jump with her to the 
coal barge as the burning boat floated 
away.” So we see that not one woman 
saved herself. 

“Felix Lehman ....was awakened 
by the bursting of his state-room door, 
and he heard the cry of fire. Seizing his 
ciothes, he ran forward and reached the 
barge just in time, as the next minute the 
vessel floated down the stream.” 
this man been as modest as the heroine 
of “Paul and Virginia,” doubtless one 
more man would have been numbered 
with “the dead,” instead of with “the 
saved.” 

I have been thus particular in giving 
these accounts in order to emphasize the 


utter helplessness of women in accidents 


on the water. We might conclude from 
this pitiful story—and if we take the 
trouble to look we can find many another 
like it—that a boat load of women would 
all be lost if their boat should upset or 
take fire on a river; while a boat load of 
men would nearly all be saved. 

» Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in allusion to 
this subject, quotes the saying of a look- 
er-on when the survivors from the wreck 
of the steamer Af/antic went by: “ My 
God! not a woman among them all.” 
Of another shipwreck it was said, “ Every 
effort was made to assist the women up 
the masts and into-places of safety till 
help arrived, but they could not climb, 
and we were forced to leave them to their 
fate.” 

A party of nine were sailing on a small 
body of water when a sudden squall near- 
ly upset the boat. One of the young la- 
dies began to wring her hands frantically 
and (in her fear forgetting her grammar) 
exclaim repeatedly, “ Four men and five 
women, and me not saved!” “ Four men 
and five women, and me not saved!” 


Had |. 





Fortunately the boat did not capsize, but 
what did the girl mean? She meant that 
in the water a man was expected to be 
good for himself and another one, while 
a woman was good for nothing. Each 
woman there would depend on a man to 
save himself and her. 

If the facts relating to all the sad and 
terrible scenes enacted at shipwrecks were 
made known, no doubt it would appear 
that thousands of brave men have lost 
their lives in the attempt to save women, 
whom nature has provided with as good 
facilities for saving themselves as it has 
those to whom they ignobly cling with 
fatal dependence. What is the reason of 
this? Is it not something for women to 
be ashamed of? Suppose an equal num- 
ber of male and female cattle, sheep, hogs, 
or any other animal but the human, were 
pitched into the water: would there be 
any such inequality? Under ordinary 
conditions should we not expect to find 
as many of one sex as the other gain the 
shore? Then is it fair to claim that the 
sex of women causes their inability to 
help themselves in the water since the 
sex of other animals produces no such re- 
sult? Why can not women swim and 
climb and jump and run? 

Having considered women as related to 
perils by water, let us for a moment con- 
sider them in the fire. Has a woman as 
good a chance of safety in a burning 
building as a man has, even supposing 
her to have as steady a nerve and as well- 
trained muscle, which is not probable? 
Think of a person running through a hall 
and down a stairway where the tongues 
of flame reach greedily out to lick up 
their terror-stricken victims : which style 
of clothing would such a person be safer 
in—that worn by men or that worn by 
women ? 

A little while ago, about four miles 
from where I live, a woman died after ten 
days of excruciating agony, leaving four 
little children. Her dress caught fire” 
from the grate of the cook stove, and the 
house took fire from the dress, and the 
little children were scarcely saved. There 
are many instances, recorded and unre- 
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corded, in which a woman’s dress-skirt 
has been drawn into the fire of an open 
grate. 

Coming to the field, we may not find 
anything so plainly and directly disas- 
trous liable to happen to women as we 
have seen in flood and fire; though a 
woman pursued by a mad bull or “a she- 
bear bereft of her whelps,” does not stand 
as good a chance of escape as a man does, 
especially if her way lie through briers 
and thorns and over a fence. But on ac- 
count of their dress many a mile of 
health-giving ramble is lost to women. 
Or, if the exercise is taken, it changes 
over from health-giving to disease-pro- 
moting, because of the fatigue induced 
by hindering, burdensome, and otherwise 
unhealthful clothing. Persons who set 
themselves for the first time to thinking 
seriously of the manifold ways in which 
women are jnjured and fettered by their 
clothing, will be amazed that they have 
been so long thoughtless on the subject. 

In Florida the law compels ten-rail 
fences. Fences are more plentiful than 
roads, so that often, to reach a given point 
agreat distance can be saved by going 
through the fields, which necessitates 
climbing the fences. I once saw a lady 
and her male companion walk half a mile 
—more or less—around one of those 
fences because she “ could not adjust her 
dress to get over that fence.” 

That may seem a trifling matter, but it 
is a fair example of a woman’s disadvan- 
tages under present conditions. It is a 
trifle compared with the fact that many 
a precious life is lost in marine disasters 
because women have been so dressed and 
are so dressed that they have never learn- 
ed and can not have the free use of their 
limbs. The locomotive organs of men 
and women are operated on the same 
principles, and were it not for the prevail- 
ing ideas of what is womanly in dress 
and conduct, there is no reason why, in 
any emergency, those of the woman 
should not stand her in as good stead as 
those of the man. Science and con- 
science ought to be summoned in council 
and show us some better way. Were this 





a matter of propriety or convenience 
simply, it might be well to let it alone, 
but when it is shown to be a matter of 
life and death, ought we to regard it in- 
differently ? 

It has often been said that a long-es- 
tablished custom traced to its origin will 
be found to have good reasons for exist- 
ing. Whether this be true or not its ac- 
ceptance has often been influential in pre- 
serving many customs for which no pres- 
ent excuse can be found. We are often 
told that this utter dependence of women 
on men always did and always will exist, 
but there are many who refuse to believe 
either one of these statements. It is one 
thing to assume that a thing “always has 
been,” and another to prove it. Proving 
that it “ always has been” does not prove 
that it always wiil be. 

When I was a little girl my home was 
a mile from the village, and half of the 
way, to shorten the distance, we went 
“across lots.” The path we trod was a 
very crooked one. When I first walked 
it I wondered at its windings and turn- 
ings. After I grew older and learned that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, I wondered still more 
that so crooked a path should have been 
marked out. As the years went on and 
I saw a rock or a stump or a tree remov- 
ed from beside crooks in the path and 
still the crookedness remain long after 
its original cause had ceased to exist, I 
realized that the other crooks in the path 
had also been made to avoid contact with 
some obstacle which had disappeared be- 
fore I trod the crooked path. And whea 
we struck out a new path one spring by 
walking around an unusually obdurate 
snowbank which lay across the old one, I 
saw that so shog-lived a thing as a pile 
of snow might determine for many years 
the way in which people would walk who 
came to where it had lain. 

And many a custom grown gray with 
years, so old that its age is forgotten, has, 
on investigation, been shown to have be- 
gun in some mere accident—the caprice 
or tyranny, or selfishness or lust of some 
person influential at the time of its ori- 
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gin. Let us trace to its source this help- 
lessness of women in times where help is 
sorely needed, and see if there are not 
among our customs many that have no 
right to existence in this day and genera- 
tion. Perhaps we shall find that even if | 
at their origin they had justification, that 
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passed away long ago, and the customs 
only remain because of thoughtless, inert 
prejudice. If we ave walking in devious 
ways for whose twistings and turnings 
there remains now no excuse, let us set 
to work to make straight paths for our 
feet. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


““HER LITTLE BEAU.’ 


F more thought were given to cause 
and less to effect, certain reforms 
which the philanthropists of the world 
are anxious to bring about would come 
more speedily. In fact, by this reversion 
of the common process, there would 
cease to be any results tocorrect. Ifthe | 
fountain-head be pure, there can surely be | 
no necessity for purifying the streams 
which flow from it. 
Marriage is universally considered in 
our present state of civilization, the most | 
important matter in life. Love may be | 
“to man,athing apart,” and “woman's 
whole existence,” but the fact remains | 
that upon marriage is founded‘the perma- | 
nent happiness or misery of each man | 
and woman who enters that state. | 
If this be so—and no one who takes an 
impartial and intelligent survey of exist- | 
| 
| 





ing social conditions can deny the fact— 

it certainly follows that of all the matters 

upon which human sense and foresight is 

to be exercised, not one should exact | 
more than this. All facts, observation, 
and experience proving this theory to be 
a perfectly sound one, what do we find to 
be the common social practice ? 

The kindest mothers, with a lack of 
consideration and common sense in exact 
proportion to their kindness, do their 
children the greatest hafm in apparently 
the most innocent ways by the false and 
silly notions early put into their young 
heads. “He’s your little beau!” the 
mother simpers to her daughter, of the 
eight-year-old youngster who draws her 
on his sled to.school, or singles her out 
as his companion in any game. “She’s 
your little sweetheart,” she remarks with 





a smirk to her son who shows an affection 





for some little girl in the neighborhood, 
or a desire to do her some little service. 
In consequence of this sort of sugges- 
tion, all natural companionship — that 
sweet unconsciousness of self and sex 
which should distinguish the boy and girl 
period of life, at least—is blighted at the 
outset by the addition of an artificial ele- 
ment which rapidly degrades and destroys 
it. The girl no longer looks upon the 
boy simply as her companion and play- 
mate. He is invested with a certain mys- 
terious quality which draws a distinct 
boundary line between them, something 
she can not discern and still less define, 
yet tangible enough to convert the little 
boy into the little beau, and thereby 
change the entire relation. The boy on 
his part becomes even more mystified. 
He can not so readily adjust himself to 
the new order of things. Sentimentality 
is with him less readily developed, even 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Generally this state of things proves to 


| him awkward and uncomfortable. He is 


easily teased about it, and often, as a re- 
sult, turns from the society of his girl 
friends to those of his own sex, with 
whom he can at least be himself, free and 
natural in all his associations. Such an 
effect is to be deplored, for separation is 
a loss to both of them. 

With the girl, this same hint, sugges- 
tion, consciousness, is kept up without in- 
termission through the following years. 
Life is made synonymous with love—not 
in the exalted sense in which it is and al- 
ways must be so—but only so far as love 
is synonymous with matrimony and mat- 
rimony synonymous with wealth, posi- 
tion, leisure, and independence. The boy 
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is early released from this bondage to so- 
cial custom. He releases himself, in fact. 
Before the desire for a mate and a home 
gives him an incentive for labor and self- 
denial he develops a hundred ambitions 
in different directions, and for years leads 
an existence as free from all purpose of 
marriage as if no such institution existed. 
But every new male acquaintance of the 
girl is looked upon as a possible husband. 
His personal appearance, his business and 
his prospects, his relatives, his social in- 
fluence and connections, are considered 
with an idea of their desirability in a mat- 
rimonial alliance. It is not alone the 
young girl who so speculates upon theni. 
Her friends and relatives, in a flutter of 
curiosity and anticipation, are quite as 
ready and eager to canvass the same mat- 
ter. 

As the years go on and the young 
woman is so unfortunate as to reach the 
advanced age of twenty-five—to “turn 
the first corner,” in the elegant and ex- 
pressive metaphor of the day—still un- 
married, the fact is a cause for constant 
remark and unconcealed regret. On that 
point, society seems to be unanimous in 
opinion. It is interesting to speculate 
how many mothers feel in their secret 
hearts what one—a leader in society, and 
considered a woman of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence—was frank enough to 
say openly, “I am sure I would rather my 
daughter would marry. miserably than not 
to marry at all. It’s so much less dis- 
graceful!” 

With the theories universally held on 
this subject, who can wonder that so 
many daughters do marry miserably? 
that the precept so much inculcated, a 
husband at all hazards, should make them 
willing to run enormous risks in this all- 
important business of life? Surely, the 
connection between cause and effect can 
never be more easily traced than in this 
matter. But not now, any more than in 
the historic ages of the world, do men 
gather grapes of thorns. As a man sow- 
eth so shall he reap. Our newspapers are 
filled with stories, infinite in their varia- 
tions, yet all upon the same theme and 
in the same keynote of matrimonial de- 





ception, cruelty, desertion. Our courts, 
from highest to lowest, are kept busy in 
regulating these evils, in deciding how 
much abuse or torture husbands and 
wives must legally endure from each other 
and under what circumstances they are 
at liberty to go their several ways. Our 
land is filled with broken hearts and 
broken homes—to say nothing of the 
broken heads which occasionally precede 
both of them—miserable men, wretched 
women, neglected children, who, from 
our human standpoint, might better never 
have been born than come into the world 
as the fruit of such unions, these are the 
inevitable and infinite results—not whol- 
ly, it is true, but very largely—of the per- 
nicious doctrine: “Get everything you can, 
but with all thy getting, get a husband; a 
rich one if possible, but some kind of a 
one, at any rate.” 

It is acommon notion, and one the wis- 
dom of which is verified by experience, 
that the best way in which to keep a 
child out of mischief is to give him some- 
thing to do. Just so long as girls are ed- 
ucated to believe that marriage is the 
only aim of a woman’s life, and that fail- 
ing of marriage, life has nothing left of 
occupation, interest, usefulness, or suc- 
cess, just so long will mistake and misery 
lie in wait for them. It is a logical se- 
quence. Educate them to the true value 
and significance of life; to the belief that 
marriage can bring happiness only when 
it is the result, first, of respect, and then 
of the love which hopeth, believeth, and 
endureth all things; then perhaps this 
great problem will solve itself. So much 
at least will be gained that women will 
not feel compelled to marry to satisfy 
public opinion or for the sake of the 
home and support they are amply able to 
provide for thémselves. Even an optimist 
would feel compelled to admit in view of 
existing social conditions that things 
could not be much worse. For the sake 
then of possible and probable improve- 
ment, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to bring about some change in this direc- 
tion as speedily as possible, even to the 
extent of sacrificing “her little beau.” 

CAROLINE B, LEROW. 
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“THE CHEROKEE ROSE.’ 


[‘‘ Many moons ago,” says an old Indian 
legend, “a young Seminole chief was cap- | 
tured by the hereditary foes of his tribe, the 
Cherokees, and condemned to die by torture 
at the stake. The night before his intended 
immolation a youthful maiden of the latter 
tribe, moved by love for the warrior’s manly 
beauty and unflinching fortitude, stealthily 
loosed the cords that bound him, and bade 
him be free. The warrior, however, refused 
to escape, unless his lovely liberator would 
consent to fly with him and become his wife. 
This she assented to; but after they had gone 
some distance from her home she besought 
him to allow her to return, and bear away 
with her some memento of the loved ones she 
was leaving forever. So, retracing her foot- 
steps, she returned with the flowering branch 
of a white rose, which she had plucked from 
the spot where it grew beside her father’s 
tent. This branch she preserved, and planted 
it by the door of her new home in the land of 
the Seminoles. And from that day, says tra- 
dition, this beautiful flower has always been 
known in Florida and throughout the South- 
ern States, by the name of ‘the Cherokee 
rose,’”"] 


Sue severed his bonds, and she whispered low, 
“My warrior, thou art free. 

We will fly, my brave; and with thee I'll go, 
From the land of the Cherokee ; 

I will leave the tents of my tribe behind, 
And the realms that my fathers sway, 

To follow my love, like the trusting hind, 
To the South-land far away.” 


Then they silently stole through the forest dim, 
*Neath the shade of the summer’s night, 

While the whippoorwill sung his eerie hymn, 
And the silent stars gleaméd bright ; 

But when the flush from the dawn’s young face 
Came over the eastern bill, 





Her thought looked back to her native place, 
And the hearts that loved her still. 


“Oh! warrior love! thy heart is high, 
And thy proud eye scorns to weep ; 
But a maiden’s heart was made to sigh, 
And her love of home is deep ; 
And, yonder, I leave my girlhood’s home, 
Tis there my dear ones rest ; 
They will miss their bird, while her wing doth 
roam - 
So far from her early nest. 


“My sire is there—the white-haired chief ; 
There, too, my mother mild ; 

Their hearts will shrink, like the withered leaf, 
For their loved and vanished child ; 

Then let me go, my warrior, back, 
To gather one pale, white rose, 

And bear it away, on my far-off track, 
To the land of my kindred’s foes. 


**T know that thy bow can strike the game 
To feast thy chosen bride, 

That thy strong right arm will guard my fame, 
In the life-path by thy side ; 

I shall nestle close, like the turtledove, 

.In the shelter of Love’s green tree ; 

But the tender days of my childhood’s love 

Can never come back to me. 


“*T have left my all, for the love of thee ; 
Then grant me this sole request, 

To gather one rose to bear with me 
From my childhood’s tender nest ; 

It will talk to my heart of the days gone by, 
And tell of a mother’s care, 

And I'll dream that my loved ones still are nigh, 
When its white leaves greet me fair.” 


So, she gathered that rose from her father’s tent, 
And glided away once more, 

And they never knew where their loved one went, 
Whom their captive from them bore ; 

But she plauted the rose by her warrior’s cot, 
And it grew and budded there, 

When the name of the maiden was long forgot 
Whose love had borne it there. 


For many a moon hath passed and gone, 
And many a summer’s glow, 

Since that rose first shed its petals wan 
O’er her grave, in the long ago; 

But still, in the “land of flowers”’ bright, 
Where the tribes have ceased to be, 

That flower of love blooms pure and white, 
The rose of the Cherokee. 


The race of the red man hath faded long 


From the still Floridian shades, 


| And hushed is the dark-browed maiden’s song, 


’Mid the silent Everglades ; 
But still that delicate flower grows 
Their unknown graves above, 
And an emblem pure is the pale, white rose, 
Of the Indian maiden’s love. 
B. FRANK TAYLOR. 





A REMARKABLE GEYSER. 





A REMARKABLE GEYSER. 


= a work recently published by Prof. 
Joseph LeConte, on geology, he de- 
scribesa geyser which far exceeds in grand- 
eur the natural fountains of Iceland. He 
says: “This wonderful geyser region is sit- 


uated in the northwest corner of Wyoming 
on an elevated volcanic plateau near the | of all kinds. 
headwaters of the Madison river, a tribu- | Gardner’s river, the hot springs are 


tary of the Missouri, and of the Snake | 


river, a tributary of the Columbia. The 
basin is only about three miles wide. 
About it are abundant evidences of pro- ! 


digious volcanic activity, secondary vol- 
canic phenomena being developed on a 
stupendous scale, and of every kind, viz: 
Hot springs, carbonated springs, fuma- 
roles, mud-volcanoes and geysers. In 


this vicinity are more than 10,000 vents 
In some places, as on 


mostly lime-depositing, and in others, as 
on Firehole river, they are geysers de- 
positing silica. 

“In the upper geyser basin, the valleyis 
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covered with a snowy deposit from the 
hot geyser waters. The surface of the 
mound-like, chimney-like, and hive-like 
elevations, immediately surrounding the 
vents, is, in some cases, ornamented in 
the most exquisite manner by deposits of 
the same, in the form of scalloped em- 
broidery set with pearly tubercles; in 
others, the silicious deposits take the 
most fantastic forms. In some places 
the silica is deposited in large quantities, 





three or four inches deep, in a gelatinous 
condition, like starch paste. Trunks and 
branches of trees immersed in these 
waters are speedily petrified.” 

The engraving is taken from Prof. Le- 
Conte’s book. It represents the Bee- 
hive, so called from the shape of its 
mound. This geyser shoots up a splen- 
did column, two or three feet in diameter, 
and to the height by measurement of 219 
feet, and plays 15 minutes each time. 





a 


POETRY AND POETS. 


HE ancient and superstitious notions 
that poetic genius or a genius for 
poetry was something superadded to the 
human mind, in rare and particular in- 
stances—that poets were endowed with 
some faculty that distinguished them 
from common mortals, and that poetry 
was incapable of any form of expression 
other than the literary form—that the 
inkstand was the sole fountain of poetic 
inspiration, the pen the sole conductor of 
the divine afflatus,and the written page 
its sole repository, have long since given 
place to more rational ideas. We are all 
poets nowadays, the difference, in this 
respect, between one person and another 
being one of degree rather than of kind, 
and poets, so styled, are endowed with no 
faculty or faculties different in kind from 
those of other people—poets 2¢ so styled 
—yet poets all, since all possess in some 
degree of development the same kind 
and number of faculties that any one 
does. The recognition of painting and 
sculpture as branches of the poetic art, 
however, is about as far as the world in 
general has gone in this direction, while 
poetic sentiment, feeling, and genuine 
poetic art have steadily advanced until 
they have pervaded and possessed every 
department of human interest and even 
* of practical enterprise. So insatiable has 
the desire for harmony, beauty, become 
that every instrument, even of the hum- 
blest utility, must have the sign and sym- 
bol of some kind or degree of poetic sen- 
timent inscribed or wrought upon it or it 





can not find a market. No person, how- 
ever unpoetic he might consider himself, 
would accept as a stove a plain box of 
iron, which would answer every practical 
purpose of a stove just as well as one of 
a more ornate pattern and graceful de- 
sign. The lady who does not read poetry 
doesn’t like it, and thinks herself devoid 
of poetic feeling or sentiment, ten chances 
to one can take an ugly wooden frame 
and, by her constructive skill, taste, and 
perception of harmony in color and form, 
upholster it and transform it into an ele- 
gant and inviting couch fit for the gods 
to recline on, and so prove herself as 
true a poet—perhaps a truer in her sphere 
—as she who wrote the translation of 
Mozart’s Requiem. For what is poetry 
but the perception and feeling of beauty 
and harmony, and what is poetic art but 
the power and skill to give it expression 
—whether with tongue or pen or with 
any othertocl? For twothings the world 
was made-—for use and for beauty, and 
somewhere within the circumference of 
that word, beauty, lies all the meaning 
and all the applications of the word 
poetry, and true proportions and just re- 
lations of use to beauty, and beauty to 
use, make harmony. Poe was not a har- 
monious character on the whole, yet a 
real poet—one of wonderful power and 
wealth of imagination. His case is a 
good illustration that the poetic element 
is but one element in a harmonious char- 
acter, and that when in great excess it 
may cause great inharmony in the life of 
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the individual. His world-famed poem, 
“The Raven,” is, perhaps, the plainest 
and worst case of deviation from true 
poetic harmony to be found in the sphere 
of pen-written poetry. It has much 
beauty, but absolutely nouse ; and beauty 
without use is frivolous and vain, just as 
usc without beauty is hideous and bald. 
And beauty is not “its own excuse for 
being ”—the sage of Concord to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—at least not its 
sole excuse, neither in the literature of 
poetry or elsewhere. There, as every- 
where, it has another excuse or reason for 
being—its relation to use. A mountain 
of naked rock is a thing of itself hide- 
ous, though all compact of use, covered 
with verdure, in sun’or shade it is chang- 
ed and glorified. So the beauty of the 
living shrub and vine has itself to show 
and the baldness of the mountain to hide 
—its own and another’s excuse for being. 
Nevertheless, the Emersonian theory of 
the independence of beauty is, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, adopted by the ma- 
jority of poets. One notable exception, 


at least, is to be found among American 


verse writers. I know not whether he 
has ever given the subject a moment's 
special thought, yet his writings every- 
where furnish illustrations of a grave, not 
to say severe, Subordination of the ele- 
ment of beauty to its just relations to use 
in poetic composition; and he himself 
has correctly stated one side of the ques- 
tion of the true scope of ornamentation 
in literature as follows : 


“ The graven flower makes not the blade less strong.”’ 
—WHITTIER. 


which is a form of use, is one-half the 
flower’s excuse for being a form of beauty, 





| thor of “ The Raven.” 
He might have told us that the blade, 


that in all his work there is seen a higher 
sense—that of the grave responsibility of 
his office. To make the good and the 
true beautiful also, is surely a better and 
truer conception of the purpose of poetic 
art than that which so many poets are 
possessed of—the vain-glorious desire of 
saying something handsome, and art, a 
means to that end. Of all modern poets 
Whittier alone deserves to rank with the 
great bards of antiquity. The ‘unknown 
author of that incomparable poem and 
undoubtedly the most marvelous pro- 
duction of all ages, the Book of Job, was 
not inspired with a more serious and sub- 
lime purpose than he. The wrathful 
lightning of Isaiah’s pen was not more 
terrible upon the enslavers of his people, 
nor his pity for the enslaved more tender 
and true, than the hatred of human sla- 
very and sympathy for the wronged and 
oppressed everywhere, as expressed in the 
verse of his one true successor in the 
cause of human freedom and human 
rights. It is this consecration of his ge- 
nius to the welfare of his fellow-men, 
this dedication of his divine art to human 
weal that makes and marks Whittier the 
truest poet of the age. Slowly but surely 
we are coming to realize that the one true 
standard of greatness and goodness is 
the amount and kind of work a man does 
for his fellow-man. With the exception 
of Byron, the most pitiful case of utter 
failure to lift and inspire his readers to 
higher levels and with loftier ideals of hu- 
man life and conduct on the part of any 
professor of the: art beautiful whose rec- 
ord I am familiar with, is that of the au- 
I speak of Poe 
as the author of “The Raven,” because 


| that is the one sole production of his pen 
| by which he will be remembered for any 





and that, graven too oft, and too deep, | great length of time. Poe was madden- 
ruins alike the sword and the song. A | ed and consumed by the heat of his own 
less consummate artist than the author | imagination. The universe throbbed and 
of “Evangeline,” the Quaker bard is, in | beat like a vast and many-voiced drum 


the highest sense of the term, the truest | on his morbidly sensitive hearing. The 
poet of the age—not merely that he pos- | inner world was a constant tintinnabula- 


sesses a juster sense of the proportions | tion of mingled and mysterious sound, 
of the various elements that enter into | and he was crazed with the desire to catch 
poetic composition than many others, but | and reduce it to a form tangible and audi- 
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ble to others. In his hours of silent 


meditation no man ever plunged deeper: 


into the abysms of gloomy imagination, 
and none ever wandered so far and so 
lone, away from the healthful light of the 
outer world, iost and entranced in the 
caverns and aisles of the inner world, 
from whence he came forth, haggard, 
wretched, and despairing, that he could 
not reproduce the visions and the voices 
of that enchanted and resplendent palace 
of the soul—his own imagination. Noth- 
ing was more natural or necessary than 
that he should “ quaff some kind,” though 
coarser, “nepenthe” on such occasions. 
So the poet drank and died a drunkard. 
What says the physiologist to such a case 
as this? Was he not the victim of a too 
highly-wrought and over-sensitive organ- 
ization rather than a willful wrong-doer ? 
Such meaningless and marvelous music 
as his poetic productions are, never came 
from any but a distempered mind, yet 
some parts of Poe’s intellectual organiza- 
tion were pre-eminently sound; a clearer- 
sighted or more sagacious critic the poetic 
fraternity of this country never produc- 
ed. 1 doubt if any one of them ever 
thought of Bryant’s “O Fairest of the 
Rural Maids”—that short and simple 
piece—as “the truest poem written by 
Bryant,” until Poe made the statement, 
and I doubt if any one of them doubted 
its correctness after it was made. So 
eminent a poet as William Cullen Bryant 
must have written quite a goodly number 
of “true poems” in his time—beginning 
with “ Thanatopsis ” at the age of eight- 
een, and continuing to write poetry until 
pasteighty. And if the poem which Poe 
said was the truest he ever wrote, is real- 
ly so, it must be a remarkably truthful 
production. It might be interesting and 
worth the while for any lover of true 
poetry, and particularly so if a special 
admirer of Bryant’s work, to read “ The 
Rural Maids,” and see if his judgment 
confirms the critics. If so, the instance 
might serve to give a clearer insight as to 
the intrinsic qualities of poetic composi- 
tion forever after, and serve as a basis for 
future judgments and comparisons as 
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well. The first stanza, which runs as fol- 
lows: 
“ O, fairest of the rural maids— 
Thy birth was in the forest shades— 


Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 
Were all that met thy infant eye,” 


is not poetry at all, only a rhymed prel- 
ude thereto. It might have been as true 
and as significant of a pig or a puppy as 
of a rural maid. The poetry comes in 
afterward ; here, for instance: 


“ Thy step is as the wind that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves, 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face.” 


And nothing in the English language, I 
think, could be more crystal-like in its 
clearness, or more haturally and simply 
beautiful than: 


“ Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook.” 


If these are selections from the truest 
poem written by one of America’s most 
distinguished poets, then the youth of 
America have the study of the qualities 
of the truest of much true poctry always 
at command. Yet if any one is disposed 
to cavil at the judgment of one of the 
most acute critics that ever lived, let him 
take a kindred topic, slightly easier to 
handle if he chooses, and see what can 
be made of it. Take, for instance, “ The 
Fattest of the Rural Pigs,” or, “The 
Sleekest of the Rural Pups”—one that 
curls his tail and fiddles jigs after the 
manner of the one of nursery-rhyme ce- 
lebrity, or that barks at the calves and 
licks the cups. Burns could make a good 
poem on “ Twa Dogs,” and surely almost 
any one who thinks “ The Rural Maids” 
a simple thing, could make a tolerably 
fair one on one, with a pig for choice, if 
preferred. If this is the truest of all the 
poetry written by a poet who wrote long and 
much, and through itall “ uttered nothing 
base,” it would seem that it ought to be 
tolerably easy to find out, with the exam- 
ple before us, just what constitutes true 
poetry, and how infallibly to distinguish 
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the true from the false in this department 
of literature. You step to a clear spring 
and see your face and form clearly reflect- 
ed in its crystal depths; and you know 
whether it is a true or a false reflection. 
Yet, although you are familiar with thes 
terms refraction and reflection, and know 
all about light and shade, there is some- 
thing mysterious still about it. You see 
the subject of this poem as you see your 
face in the spring—moving with it, ming- 
ling with it, a part of it—and not, as most 
artists would have pictured the maid, a 
separate object with a distinct and sepa- 
rate surrounding like the frame of a pict- 
ure. She is the spirit of the whole scene, 
or the embodiment of the spirit of the 
place. The conception is extremely sub- 
tile; its execution equally so. No part 
of the picture is sharply outlined, but all 
parts blend like light and shade. 


“ The light shade of the trees and rocks 
Is on thy brow and in thy locks.” 


While this little poem consists princi- 
pally of a few simple comparisons, they 
are so close, so exact, and clear that, like 
your face in the spring, they cease to be 
mere comparisons and become reflections. 
Let some artist paint a human figure with 
light lying not on it, but shining through 
it and blending with it in such a way that 
the light shall appear to resolve itself into 
a human figure, or the human figure to 
have resolved itself into light, so that you 
can not tell which, and he will have ac- 
complished a piece of work analogous to 
the poet’s in his picture of “The Rural 
Maids.” One largely prevalent notion of 
opinion is that poetry flourishes best in 
a barbarous or semi-barbarous state of 
society; that the infancy of a civilization 
is its most favorable period for the devel- 
opment of its poetic genius, and that as 
civilization advances the muse of song, 
as though she could not bear the light of 
day, skulks into obscurity and lapses into 
silence. This opinion is, of course, found- 
ed on the fact that all or most of the 
great masterpieces of poetic composition 
have been produced away back in the 





morning twilight of the world’s civiliza- 


tions, and on that conception of poetry 
which limits its expression to a single 
form—the literary form. But there is an- 
other, or other, aspects of the subject 
which make it appear that the poetic sen- 
timent is founded on certain innate fac- 
ulties of the human mind and which are 
common to all in some degree of devel- 
opment, and that what it lacks of expres- 
sion in the form of literature, it will sup- 
ply and does supply through other 
forms. The development of the 
practical arts and sciences, so far 
from diminishing poetic sentiment, 
minister to and encourage its growth. 
Through their agency the day is not far 
distant when iron may become more fluid 
than ink, and a more universal exponent 
of poetic fancy, for poetry need not be 
written, it may be wrought. When Mrs. 
Browning, the poet, wrote in her “Song 
for the Ragged Schools” of London— 


“ Put a thought beneath their rags, 
To enroble the heart’s struggle,” 


the world applauded it as a wise and 
beautiful thought, and called it poetry. 
But when Elias Howe, the inventor, said, 
“ Put a thing beneath their roofs to light- 
en the burden of the common lot,” the 
world called it, when done, a patent right. 
Yet his was essentially the same wise and 
beautiful thought as hers; only the one 
was written in ink and the other wrought 
in iron; and the world must see it in 
black and white before it will acknewl- 
edge it to be poetry. But which was the 
truer poet of the two, if there was any 
difference, she who only wrote the wise 
and beautiful thought, or he wHo wrought 
it? There was a world of pathos in 
Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt.” There isa 
world of promise and prophecy in Howe's 
“Song of the Sewing Machine.” It sings 
of emancipation as rhythmically as the 
other of slavery. Machine poetry and 
the poetry of machinery are quite differ- 
ent articles, and there is no need of con- 
founding them. Who that hopes for that 
great new day for humankind, when all 
slavish and compulsory toil for bread 
shall end, when the mills of necessity 
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shall cease to grind men’s bones into 
bread, while their wheels are run by hu- 
man blood, when time and opportunity 
shall be given for souls to live as well as 
bodies—who that thus hopes and believes, 
but invests the many beautiful and won- 
derful inventions and appliances for main- 
taining life at a less expense of time and 
toil than was. ever possible heretofore— 
with a halo of romantic, poetic, and pro- 
phetic light that turns them into the good 
genii who shall multiply thicker and fast- 
er, until they shall do all the bidding of 
men,their lords and masters, and men 
shall be easy masters of all the yet hard 
conditions of life. The submarine cable 
is the Iliad of the nineteenth century— 
greater, grander than the old Greeks— 
and the trans-continental railway shall 
yet make the prairies of the West anoth- 
er “ Paradise Regained.” There is some- 
thing more than power in the locomo- 
tive, something more than speed in the 
telegraph. They are moral and spiritual 
agencies, types of the swifter and closer 
on-coming of the better day. You see 
in the one the symbol of the brute forces 
of human nature subjected to the God- 
like in man, and not the symbol merely, 
but the thing itself that is symbolized. 
In the other you hear the hum of spirit 
voices—swift intelligences that flash from 
sea to sea, and from shore to shore. If 
it is poetry when Shakespeare describes 
Prospero sending Ariel, the spirit, through 
the air to the sea to stir up a “ Tempest ” 
that shall wreck a ship, what is it when 
Prosperos sit in their rooms all along the 
highways. of traffic and travel, and, by a 
touch of the finger, foretell the coming 
of the tempest from the west to the east, 
and save ships from wreck? 

If the ancient prophets who foresaw 
the glories of a great and complex civil- 
ization iike ours, and beyond were poets, 
what are they who act the drama they 
wrote—we, who are doing what they 
dreamed? You can not confine poetry 
to paper; you can not separate that in- 
nate principle from any form of human 
enterprise, any more than you can sepa- 





rate the grain from the wood, or bleach 


the color from. the clouds, or take the 
sublimity out of Niagara. Nature blends 
the beautiful or the sublime with all her 
work; and so does man with all of his. 
Whenever, wherever, and however the 
bleakness, bareness, and baldness of use 
is offset, clothed and garmented with 
beauty, then, there, and in that manner 
the office and mission of poetry is seen 
and performed. And with whomsoever 
the beautiful is 2 abiding presence, the 
same is a poet forevermore. 


oo 


Ir HE Can, Woy Not SHE?—A man 
said to me the other day, “ This is a very 
good work for the women to be engaged 
in, but it’s poor business for the Governor 
of a State.” I replied: “My dear sir, 1 
wish you could stay at home and bend, 
like your wife, over the wash-tub, nurse 
the babies, darn the socks, and attend to 
the duties of the house, and everything 
else of that character which tends to wear 
out the physical strength of women, while 
your wife could loaf for a while around 
some grog-shop; you would then be a 
‘fanatic’ yourself upon this question.” 
If there is one of you here to-night who 
should catch your wife loafing around a 
saloon, you would apply for a divorce in- 
side of twenty-four hours; you would 
think, if she were guilty of so infamous a 
thing, she would be unworthy such a 
specimen of manhood as yourself; and 
yet for all this you can linger about these 
places week after week. 

GOV. ST. JOHN. 





MEN WITHOUT OcCUPATION. — The 
man who has nothing to do is the most 
miserable of beings. No matter how 
much wealth a man possesses, he can not 
be happy without occupation. We were 
born to labor, and the world is our vine- 
yard. In occupation we forget our cares, 
trials, and sorrows. If we have enough 
for ourselves, we can labor for the good 
of others; one of the most delightful 
duties a man or woman can possibly 


| engage in. 
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ARE HOUSE-PLANTS UNHEALTHFUL? 


HE effect of house-plants on health | 

has been the subject of much discus- | 
sion lately, some writers of eminence tak- | 
ing the ground that it is injurious, while | 
others stoutly maintain it to be beneficial. | 
Dr. J. M. Anders, of Philadelphia, has 
been investigating the matter and pub- | 
lished a paper containing the results of | 
his observations, from which we take the | 
following: 

“ Three of the chief functions in plant 
life are the absorption of carbonic acid, 
the exhalation of oxygen, and the gener- 
ation of ozone. Now, it has been conclu- 
sively shown that variations in the amount 
of these gases from the presence of any 
number of plants have no appreciable ef- 
fect on the air of an apartment, the ab- 
sorption and exhalation of these sub- 
stances being carried on too slowly either 
to improve or to vitiate the air. 

“ There is, however, yet another process 
in plants, which in this connection is of 
far greater importance, viz., that of ¢van- 
spiration, By this term is meant the ex- 
halation of moisture by the leaves. In 
order to convey some notion of the great 
activity of this function, it might be sta- 
ted that at the above rate the Washing- 
ton elm, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with its two hundred thousand square 
feet of leaf surface, would give off seven 
and three-quarter tons of water in twelve 
hours. In the twenty-four hours an in- 
door plant will transpire more than half 
as much as one inthe openair. It would 





appear to follow naturally from these 
facts that growing plants would be capa- 
ble of raising the proportion of aqueous 
vapor of the air of closed apartments. 
And this was conclusively shown by ex- 
periments in the Episcopal Hospital. 

“ During the summer months, when the 
windows are thrown widely open and the 
doors kept ajar, the influence of transpi- 
ration is quite inconsiderable; on the 
other hand, when the interchange of aig 
is not too rapid, a sufficient number of 
plants, well watered, have the effect of in- 
creasing the amount of moisture to a 
considerable extent. This point, as will 
be presently seen, is of special impor- 
tance where houses are heated by dry-air 
furnaces. 

“ Although science can not readily de- 
termine the exact relative humidity most 
conducive to health, still, according to 
the best authorities on the subject, it is 
considered that about seven-eighths of 
what the air will contain at a given tem- 
perature-is the proper standard. By re- 
peated testing the writer has recently 
found that the degree of humidity is gen- 
erally below that standard in this latitude. 
It was also found that air warmed by an 
open fireplace, or air heated by steam, 
gave a complement of the dew-point from 
two to four degrees Fahrenheit greater 
than the external air,and in the case of 
rooms heated by a dry-air furnace the 
complement was from five to seven de- 


| grees greater at the same temperature, 
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From this exhibit it will be seen that the 
atmosphere of a room warmed by dry air 
contains far too little moisture to be 
healthful. The peculiar effects of dry 
air on human beings are well known to 
the progressive practitionef?. 

“It is true that in special states of the 
system—e.g., in chronic rheumatism—dry 
heat is beneficial; but this is no argu- 
ment against the benefit ordinarily deriv- 
ed from a proper amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere. On the other hand, if 
the presence of a certain number of 
thrifty plants in an occupied room warm- 
ed by dry air would have the effect of 
raising the relative humidity to the ex- 
tent indicated, it is clear that we possess 
in them one of the readiest means of ob- 
viating these evil consequences. In all 
instances, then, in which artificial heat is 
used, but particuiarly in the case of dry 
air, as that furnished by furnaces, plants 
become, under proper regulations, hygien- 
ic agents of special value. 

“Of course it is chiefly in diseases of a 
chronic nature, and particularly those af- 
feeting the lungs and air-passages, that 
we should expect to derive good results 
from such a measure as stocking the sick- 
room with growing plants, for it is in such 
cases that dry heat does the most harm. 
House-plants have, however, a sphere of 
usefulness which is independent of atmos- 
pheric humidity. In nervous disorders 
of the functional class, such as melancho- 
lia and chlorosis, in diseases of the mind 
proper, and in other allied conditions (ex- 
cessive grief, ennui, etc.), where it is nec- 
essary to divert the mind or relieve ten- 
sion, nothing is more efficient than the 
pleasing occupation of studying and car- 
ing for plants. 

“But it is in that sweeping disease, 
phthisis, that plants offer the best hope of 
success as therapeutic agents. The im- 
portance of this point demands that it 
should receive careful attention. 

“On this subject, my friend, Dr. Hiram 
Corson, of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
writes : ‘ My mother, her two sisters, and 
only brother all died of consumption un- 
der fifty years of age. All the children 





of my mother’s sisters and brother, though 
they lived to a good age and enjoyed 
good health, finally died of consumption, 
On my father’s side there was not a taint 
of any disease, but great strength and 
vigor. Three of my brothers, active, en- 
ergetic men until within a few years of 
their death, died of consumption at the 
ages of fifty-five, fifty-seven, and seventy- 
eight respectively; and a sister died of 
the same disease at sixty-six. I mention 
these cases to show that the germs of the 
disease were with the family. Thirty years 
ago, my eldest sister, then above fifty 
years of age, was reported by her physi- 
cian, Dr. J. P.,a victim of tubercular con- 
sumption, to which disease she would 
succumb before the coming summer. She 
was a lover of plants and flowers, and cul- 
tivated them in-doors and out. The 
spring saw her again moving among her 
plants, and the winter found her confined 
to the house, and sometimes for weeks to 
her bed-chamber, which, like the sitting- 
room, was literally a green-house. Visit- 
ors and friends often spoke to her of the 
impropriety of having so many growing 
plants in her room, reminding her of the 
tradition that they were injurious. Still, 
every spring found her again on her feet, 
in the yard and garden, nursing her plants, 
and every winter confined to her room. 
And thus she lived, year after year, until 

two years ago, when, at the age of eighty- 
five, she passed away. I have seen a few 

others have plants growing and blooming 
in their chambers, but never one who so 
lived among them as did my sister. Win- 
ter after winter we looked for her death, 

the cough, expectoration, and weakness 
justifying our apprehensions, and yet her 

eighty-fifth year found her cheerful and 

happy, living among her plants and en- 

joying the society of her friends. May 

we not believe that the vast exhalation 

frpm these plants—water purified and 

medicated by their vital chemistry—pro- 

longed her life ?’ 

“Next, I began visiting the gardeners 

and florists of. Philadelphia, requesting 

answers to a list of questions bearing on 





this subject. Only a brief summary of 
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the results obtained can be here given. 
Thirty florists have already been visited 
in this way. Twenty of these, with ages 
ranging from twenty-five to eighty years, 
are strong and vigorous, and have always 
enjoyed good health. They all work 
from ten to sixteen hours daily, and have 
followed this pursuit for periods ranging 
from six to sixty years. Of the remain- 
ing number, four are occasionally attack- 
ed with rheumatism of mild type, as- 
cribing their symptoms, and doubtless 
justly, to wettings, the result of careless- 
ness while watering the plants, or from 
contact with the wet leaves. 

“One of the gardeners, a boy, aged four- 
teen, has been at this occupation for a 
year, working steadily ten hours daily. 
Prior to taking up his present employ- 
ment he had been working at the drug 
business for a year. While thus engaged 
his health failed considerably, and he be- 
came pale and emaciated. He had never 
been strong previously, though not to say 
diseased. No sooner had he adopted his 
present avocation, than he began to im- 
prove in vigor, and now he is the picture 
of robust health. : 

“ Another florist, aged thirty-one, says 
that prior to going into the business he 
had ‘ weak eyes,’ but that as soon as he 
became a florist, eight years ago, his eyes 
began to improve, and in a few years en- 
tirely recovered. Still another of the re- 
maining ones has been subject to severe 
colds since he has been working among 
plants, but he admits that he has been 
exceedingly indiscreet about clothing, 
etc., in going from the hot-house to the 
outer air. 

“Mr. W., aged thirty-five, has been in 
the business for twenty years, and is 
among his plants at least ten hours daily. 
Phthisis is hereditary in his father’s fam- 
ily, and my informant himself (Mr. W.) 
has long since been pronounced a con- 
sumptive by his physician. He states, 
however, that he has always had good 
health, except simply the annoyance of a 
slight cough and a little expectoration oc- 
casionally. He is still nursing his plants 
and enjoying life. 





“This gentleman kindly related to me a 
brief history of his deceased brother, and 
also that of their father, likewise deceas- 
ed; and, for the sake of convenience, I 
have classed them among those whose 
histories I obtained directly. The brother 
died at the age of thirty-six years. He was 
engaged in gardening from boyhood up 
to within a year of his death—continual- 
ly at work among his plants. During all 
the time he followed this vocation he en- 
joyed fair health. A short time prior to 
his death he forsook his calling and took 
a store in the same city, and almost sim- 
ultaneously he became a victim to con- 
sumption, which caused his death in a 
short time. 

“The father of these two patients, al- 
though he was predisposed to phthisis, 
followed the occupation of florist from 
early life to the age of sixty, and during 
all those years was in good health. When 
about sixty years of age, while he was as- 
sisting at the erection of a church, he 
met with an accident which injured his 
ribs (so the son says) and disabled him 
for work. But a few months later he 
went into consumption, which quickly 
proved fatal. Now, may not the fact that 
he was unable to be among his plants 
have had something to do with the caus- 
ation of his last illness? 

“From the above cases it will be seen 
that what we had deduced from experi- 
mental results concerning the health- 
giving effects of plants (which is owing 
to transpiration increasing the humidity 
of the air—the plants acting as natural 
and perfect ‘atomizers’) is entirely in 
harmony with what is observed concern- 
ing the effect of sufficiently moist warm 
air in many cases of phthisis. Further- 
more, though the keeping of plants does 
not ‘cure’ confirmed cases of phthisis, 
it is nevertheless very useful to prolong 
life, and by ameliorating the distressing 
symptoms renders existence at least en- 
durable—an office not to be despised in 
such a wide-spread and lingering disease. 

“ Observation teaches that advanced 
cases of phthisis (as, for instance, where 
cavities exist) are benefited by a more de- 
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cidedly moist atmosphere than is requir- 
ed in health, and hence they will require 
a much greater profusion of plants in the 
room than those who have the disease in 
a more incipient stage. The plants 
should be well selected and kept ina 
thriving condition. Whe chief points to 
be borne in mind in the selection of the 
plants are, first, that they have soft, thin 
leaves; secondly, foliage-plants or those 
having extensive leaf-surface are to be 
preferred ; thirdly, those which are high- 
ly scented (as the tuberose, etc.) should 
be avoided, because they often give rise 
to headache and other unpleasant symp- 
toms. e 

“In order to facilitate a practical appli- 
cation of the data gained by experiment, 
the following formula has been carefully 
prepared : Given aroom twenty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, and ceiling twelve feet 
high, warmed by dry air, a dozen thrifty 
plants with soft, thin leaves and a leaf- 
surface of six square feet, each would, if 
well-watered, and so situated as to receive 
the direct rays of the sun (preferably the 
morning sun) for at least several hours, 
raise the proportion of aqueous vapor to 
about the health standard. [It is scarcely 
necessary to add that care should be taken 
to keep the receivers, saucers, and pots 
clean and fresh]. 

“ It should be stated that, to obtain the 
best results, both the rooms occupied 
during the day and the sleeping apart- 
ment should contain plants. It was fora 
long time the opinion of scientific interpre- 
ters generally that plants in sleeping apart- 
ments are unwholesome because of their 
giving off carbonic acid gas at night; but 
it has been shown by experiment that it 
would require twenty thrifty plants to 
produce an amount of the gas equivalent 
to that exhaled by one baby-sleeper ; so 
this is no valid objection to their admis- 
sion, and not to be compared with the 
benefit arising from their presence. 

“New health-resorts (many of them 
comparable only to the patent nostrums) 
are constantly being pressed upon the 
public, but too often a trial of them brings 
only disappointment, and the consump- 





tive is rendered more miserable by the 
annoyance of travel and the anxiety of 
being separated from all the endearing 
relations of home. And even where trav- 
el is desirable, it is, for financial or other 
reasons, quite impossible in a large pro- 
portion of cases. To have always at 
hand and readily available so complete 
and withal so agreeable a health-resort at 
home as that furnished by a room well 
stocked with plants must prove an ines- 
timable boon to the despairing invalid.” 





-- 


A GREAT ExAMPLE.—The State of 
Iowa, by the decided majority of 40,000 
of its voters, has expressed its will to have 
the provision incorporated in its Consti- 
tution, that no person within the bounds 
of the State shall manufacture for sale, 
sell, or keep for sale as a beverage, any 
intoxicating liquors whatever. The ques- 
tion has been discussed in every city, town, 
and village. Immense sums of money 
have been sent into the State by the liq- 
uor interest of the country to influence 
the people in favor of continuing its de- 
structive and monopolistic work—but 
in vain. The rural population, clear- 
headed and discerning, see that it is an 
incubus on their material and moral pros- 
perity, and have determined to be freed 
from its oppression. The Temperance 
men claim that considerable progress has 
been made by their cause during the past 
three or four years. Nocandid observer, 
especially with the results of their work 
in Kansas and Iowa and some counties of 
Illinois and other states before him, can 
deny it. The people in nearly all our 
active, enterprising neighborhoods are 


thinking on the subject, and their think- _ 


ing is in the practical direction. Casual 
conversations and the tone of the press 
reflect this. May the example of Kansas 
and Iowa, from an economical standpoint 
alone, to say nothing of the higher ben- 
efits that will result from their action, 
effectively influence the neighboring 
States and the East to banish the great 
producing cause of pauperism and crime, 
with their accumulating burden of taxes. 
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IMPROVED HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 





THE DYSPEPTIC’S SOLILOQUY. 


To eat, or not to eat—that is the question :— 

Whether ’tis woven in a man to suffer 

The pains and pangs of a diseased stomach, 

Or to diet with a law of discretion, 

Ani, by hygiene, end them?—To stuff—to 
gorge ;— 

No more; and, by gorging, to say we cause 

The heartburn, and many unnatural shocks 

That flesh isn’t heir to—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be damned. To stuff—to gorge ;— 

To gorge! perchance to cramp :—ay, there’s the 
rub; . 

For from that mess of stuffs, what cramps may 
come, 

When we have ruffled up the liver’s bile, 

Must give us blues. There’s the main-spring 

That makes dyspepsia of such prolonged life ; 

For who can bear the morbid appetite, 

The terrible thirst, the awful inward craving, 


> 





The stale bilious hanker, the back-aching, 
The blood’s slow sluggish action; and the burns 
That come to face and head from indigestion, 
When he himself might his health quite regain 
With a bure control ? 

Who would headaches bear, 
To groan and sweat under a sickly iife, 
But of a lack of knowing how to live— 
That undiscovered process, from whose charm 
No dyspeptic returns—puzzles the will, 
And makes men rather bear those ills they have, 
Than to attempt a cure by right treatment. 
Thus ignorance makes wretches of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of sweet healthfulness 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of taint; 
And enterprising men of much mental worth, 
By disregard their forces are consumed, 

And lose the name of action. 
ARTHUR J. BENSON. 





IMPROVED HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


|, pena women have gained the 
reputation at home and abroad of 
possessing a less degree of health than 
other women. They are reputed to pos- 
sess a very delicate sort of beauty when 
young, which soon fades and leaves them 
colorless and devoid of personal charms. 
It has become the custom to regard each 
generation of American women as weaker 
and more nervous than the preceding. 
Their grandmothers have a reputation of 
having been a hale, hearty, and healthy 
race, and the present generation are re- 
proached as being their degenerate pro- 
geny. Attention is often called to some 
example of great endurance of some of 
the women of the Revolutionary period, 
and the impression seems to have gained 
possession of the minds of many that like 


these examples were all the women of that | 


period. Such, however, was not the case. 
There were some women in the time of 
the Revolution who were capable of great 
endurance, and who lived to old age and 
continued to retain their ability to do and 
endure nearly to the last ; but all were not 
like them. They were the few, while the 
many of whom we hear little said were 
not very much, if any, superior to the 
average women of to-day. There are 





American women to-day who are capable 
of doing and enduring all that their Rev- 
olutionary ancestors ever did, and they 
will be cited in times to come as notable 
examples of the superiority of the women 
of the present age to those of a hundred 
years hence. 

That we do not underrate the healthful- 
ness and strength of the average woman 
of the Revolutionary period the testi- 
mony of some who described the women 
of that time will show. Abbe Robin, a 
chaplain in Rochambeau’s army during 
the Revolution, in regard to the women 
of that time, writes as follows: “They 
are tall and well proportioned; their 
features are generally regular; their com- 
plexions are generally fair and without 
color. .... At twenty years of age the 
women have no longer the freshness of 
youth. At thirty-five or forty they are 
wrinkled and decrepit. The men are 
almost as premature.” 

Chevalier Louis Felix de Bunjour, who 


| resided in the United States from 1804 to 


1814 as Consul-General and Charge d’Af- 
faires, subsequently wrote a book entitled 
“ A Sketch of the United States at the 
Commencement of the Present Century,” 
in which he said: “The women have 
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more of that delicate beauty which be- 
loags to their sex, and in general have 
finer features and more expression in 
their physiognomy. Their stature is 
usually tall, and nearly all are possessed 
of a light and airy shape—the breast high, 
fine hands, and their color of a dazzling 
whiteness. Let us imagine under this 
brilliant form the most modest demeanor, 
a chaste and virginal air, accompanied 
by those single and unaffected graces 
which flow from artless nature, and we 
may have an idea of their beauty; but 
this beauty fades and passes in a moment. 
At the age of twenty-five their form 
changes, and at thirty the whole of their 
charms have disappeared.” 

These descriptions of the grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers of the present 
generation of American women are aimost 
in the very words applied to the women 
of to-day by those who are disposed to 
disparage them as being inferior to those 
of the “ good old time.” The descriptions 
given, if applied to the women of to-day, 
would be regarded by fair-minded persons 
as exaggerating to some extent the frailty 
and the quickness with which the women 
fade. If these descriptions were accurate 
as to those to whom they applied, and 
there is no good reason to doubt their 
correctness, we must infer that the women 
of the present time, instead of being in- 
ferior in physique or personal charms to 
those of the former time, are really su- 
perior, having in fact considerably im- 
proved. 

The increased attention which of late 
years has been given to diet, dress, and 
general care of the health, has produced a 
change for the better in the physique and 
general health of our women. The 
women are better developed, show a 
greater tendency to plumpness, evince 
better health, and do not fade so quickly 
as formerly. It is not uncommon to 
meet with women thirty, forty, or even 
older who still possess to a considerable 
extent the personal charms of their youth. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, in his new book, 
entitled “Common Sense about Women,” 
in speaking of the improvement of the 
physique of American women, says that 





recently a New York physician long re- 
tired from practice, who had been absent 
in Europe for twelve years, but had re- 
turned to this country within a year, vol- 
unteered the remark that nothing had so 
impressed him since his return as the im- 
proved health of Americans. He said 
that his wife had been equally struck with 
it, and that they had noticed it especially 
among the inhabitants of cities, among 
the more cultivated classes, and in par- 
ticular among women. Charles Dickens, 
in comparing his second visit to this 
country with his first, in answer to an in- 
quiry as to what points of difference had 
most impressed him, said: “ Your peo- 
ple, especially the women, look better fed 
than formerly.” Colonel Higginson says : 
“ The truth seems to be that nature is en- 
deavoring to take a new departure in the 
American, and to produce a race more 
finely organized, more sensitive, more 
pliable, and of more nervous energy than 
the races of Northern Europe; that this 
change of type involves some risk to 
health in the process, but promises greater 
results whenever the new type shall be 
established.” 

It is evident to any careful observer 
that the health and physique of American 
women have undergonea marked improve- 
ment during the past score of years, and 
if a like improvement is effected during 
the next score of years, American women 
will compare favorably as regards health 
and strength with the women of any 
country, and as regards personal attrac- 
tions will be unequaled. Girls are better 
fed, better cared for, better protected 
from the weather by means of warm 
clothing than formerly, and consequently 
their health is better and they make bet- 
ter developed and healthier women. 
Judging from present appearances the 
improvement is likely to continue. 

HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 

2,589,924,383 grains of opium were im- 
ported into the United States in 1877. 
Deducting one-fifth for medical uses, 
there remain for opium eaters, 6,125,383 
grains daily. At thirty grains each, there 
are among us, 200,000 opium-eaters. 
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THINGS OUT OF PLACE. 


Ble ees this caption a writer in the | so moving quietly on their way, may en- 


Prairie Farmer gives some good 
advice with regard to the treatment of 
children who have swallowed improper 
things or got a button, marble, bean, or 
other substance in the ear: 

“Two classes of objects are sometimes 
placed by infants in the wrong place, 
namely, hard and soft. Among the hard 
are buttons, coins, cherry-stones, pebbles, 
small shells, bits of glass, and others. 
Many of the soft are hard, when dry, but 
‘become soft on exposure to moisture and 
so swell, that it is easier to put them into 
the ears and nose than to get them out. 
The cavities in which infants make de- 
posits are the ears, the nose, and mouth. 
Objects in the ears and nose can go but 
a little way, but are often difficult to re- 
move. Objects placed in the mouth may 
be easily removed if they remain in that 
cavity, and do not descend to the shades 
below. 

“ Hard bodies that do not swell may usu- 
ally be easily removed, and mothers need 
not be anxious about removing them. 
Soft, absorbing, and swelling bodies should 
be removed at once. The sooner they 
are removed the less they swell, and so 
the more easy it is to relieve the child 
from pain or fears. 

“Objects placed in the mouth may re- 
main quiet for a short time, but usually 
they are so much out of place that the in- 
fant naturally tries to expel or swallow 
them. Two ways of swallowing at once 
appear—the one down the gullet, and the 
other down the windpipe. If they go by 
the gullet they may or may not reach the 
stomach, and then, if they leave the 
stomach they must pass the pyloric ori- 
fice, an opening that allows food, proper- 
ly reduced in size, to enter the duodenum, 
or upper portion of the intestines, and 
then take a meandering course through 
the small intestines until they reach the 
large intestine, or colon. At this point 
cherry-stones, grape-seeds, peas, and 
beans, baked hard, and other hard ob- 
jects, instead of entering the colon, and 





‘winding course. 





ter the blind intestine, gradually fill it, 
more or less, and ultimateiy induce in- 
flammation of that organ, whose use is 
yetunknown. Nearly always, if not quite, 
the inflammation, begun in the blind in- 
testine, extends until it embraces the 
small intestines and the large, and ina few 
days produces death. And still wonder- 
ful to say, and difficult to ‘be believed, 
many objects easily pass this dangerous 
place. Bullets, coins, marbles, hard beans 
and peas, buttons, and even bits of glass, 
have a free pass from the Overseer of the 
Universe. 

“Some ten years ago ayoung mother 
wished to leave her infant in its cradle, 
and gave it a vial to amuse it. She had 
hardly left the room when the child struck 
the vial on its cradle, broke it, and placed 
the fractured end within its mouth. Its 
cries soon brought the mother to its cra- 
dle ; its clothing was sadly besmeared with 
blood. We reached the weeping mother 
and bleeding infant in ten minutes, more 
or less. On examining its mouth the 
glass could not be seen. It had entered 
the gullet. Within thirty hours it passed 
the bowels, apparently unbroken by its 
It was examined, and 
measured and found to be a triangle of 
nearly half an inch on each side. Anoth- 
er child swallowed a two-cent bit. It 
reached the lower opening of the gullet, 
imbedded itself in the mucous membrane, 
and there remained for over thirty days. 
During this time the child swallowed 
nothing but milk, or some other fluid. 
At the end of this time it moved away, 
and in a few days reached the extremity 
of the bowels. 

“A third case of interest was that of a 
girl of twelve years of age, who, in at- 
tempting to remove the meat from half a 
walnut, swallowed the shell. It entered 
the windpipe, passed down the right bron- 
chia! tube, and there remained for four 
or five months, induced a severe cough, 
and created the secretion ofa large amount 
of pus. When much reduced in flesh, so 
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that her friends gave up all hopes of her 
recovery, a violent cough occurred and 
expelled the shell. She at once began to 
gain flesh, and is now a robust and healthy 
woman. 

“Pins and fish-bones may adhere to the 
mucous membrane of the gullet. Masti- 
cating acrust of bread, swallowing it, and 
following it with a large draught of wa- 
ter, will probably wash them down. 

“Objects in the throat may sometimes 
be pushed down, if they can not be reach- 
ed by the thumb and finger, or some 
proper instrument. 

“Tt remains now to say what mothers 
may do, when accidents of this general 
character occur. How can foreign ob- 
jects be removed from the nose? The 
following is a simple way: Apply your 
open mouth to the child’s open mouth, 
and blow strongly. The object will thus 
be expelled from the nostril in which the 
object is. The other nostril must be 
closed. Simply pressing on the empty 
nostril and blowing hard may force the 
object out. Often an object may be with- 
drawn with a pairof tweezers, or the blunt 
end of a hair-pin, passed carefully below 
or above the object, may enable one to 
hook it out. Be careful not to push it 


further in. A pinch of snuff may pro- 
duce sneezing, and so force the object 
out. 

“Ifthe object be in the ears, lay the head 
so that the ear containing it may be un- 
dermost. Place the nozzle of a syringe 
at the distance of an inch from the ear, 
and syringe it out, or give a strong box 
upon the upper ear, which may start it 
out. One should not probe for it, lest it 
be driven farther in. 

“ Peas, beans, and corn should be remov- 
ed at once, before they swell, and increase 
the difficulty of abstracting. A curious 
case occurred a few yearsago. A gentle- 
man walking with some friends was gnaw- 
ing a brittle twig. It broke, and a part 
went down his gullet. He coughed until 
he was quite exhausted. The twig could 
just be seen, but could be reached but 
by a very little hand. No surgeon could 
be found within amile. A very little girl 
came along. The sufferer offered her 
fifty cents if she would run her hand into 
his throat and take it out. His mouth 
was opened wide, and a plug was placed 
between his jaws. She run her hand in, 
seized the fractured twig, and pulled it 
out. He paid her twice fifty cents, and 





said, ‘Cheap enough.’ ” 
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BARLEY. 


I WISH to say a word of favor for bar- 
ley as a general article of food. It is 
certainly superior to oatmeal as a regular 
breakfast dish, and will be liked better by 
many persons—especially ladies and chil- 
dren. It takes a medium position be- 
tween brain and muscle feeders, and sup- 
plies equally well both needs, while 
wheat is essentially a brain-feeder and 
oats is largely a muscle-feeder. Oat- 
meal as brain food is apt to produce a 
“horse” brain, that is, a brain that can 
think other, people’s thoughts but does 
not generate original ones. The many 
preparations of malt that are now exten- 
siyely used by physicians, indicate that 
barley possesses special qualities, which 
distinguish it from other cereals, and I 


have found a specially beneficent influ- 
ence on the voice and respiratory power. 
In ancient times barley was the staple 
cereal; the old Homeric heroes used bar- 
ley mainly for bread fruit, and the Roman 
soldier received his ration in barley. The 
temple at Eleusis, where the highest es- 
teemed festivals and religious mysteries 
were celebrated amongst the ancient 
Greeks, was dedicated to the goddess 
Ceres, the protectress of the grain fruits 
not only, but the deified impersonation of 
the cereals in their benignant influence 
on man, and ears of wheat and barley 
were the sacred emblems used in proces- 
sions and games honoring the deity. Our 
Saviour fed the multitude with barley 
loaves and fishes, and I love to extend the 
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meaning of the symbolic act to that point, 
that barley constitutes a food which will 
best engender faith and love in the soul. 

For intellectual work wheat constitutes 
the king of the cereals, but one might 
call barley the queen, and artists will pre- 
fer it if they closely observe the effects. 
I believe the most effective way of com- 
bating the use of alcoholic drinks will 
be the general use of cereals in undivided 
and undecomposed form as food; it has 
been proven in England in many cases 
that the taste for liquor entirely disap- 
pears when cereals in their entire sub- 
stance as grits or unfermented bread form 
a regular component of the meals. Man 
has to educatt and train himself into re- 
gaining the lost instinct for what consti- 
tutes his proper food, and once regained 
one is surprised how it was possible to 
feed only on the decomposed appearances 
of food instead of on their full realities. 

JULIUS ASHMAN. 

A GREAT MERCHANT'S FAILURE AT 
CHARITY.—In the July Century the story 
is told of Mr. Stewart’s attempt to found 
a working-women’s home. 

“It had been urged upon him that he 
owed something to the working-girls who 
had done so much to build up his for- 
tune; and so, tardily and ignorantly, he 
set about a scheme in their behalf. He 
built a huge structure, capable of hous- 
ing a thousand people. Every feature of 
this structure, in view of the purpose for 





which it was designed, was a glaring in~ 
congruity; and then, when he had com- 
pleted it, he condescended to ask the 
counsel of experts as to carrying his 
scheme into practical execution. He was 
informed by those whose counsel he 
ought long before to have sought, that 
the very character of his building pro- 
hibited it from being useful. He was 
shown that to assemble one thousand 
young women under one roof, in a work- 
ing-woman’s house, was to necessitate 
one of two things: either a police so vigi- 
lant and so intrusive as to be to any de- 
cent girl intolerable; or else, a laxity so 
provocative of evil, as almost to guaran- 
tee it. ° He was shown that he ought to 
have built a series of small houses, each 
with a matron or housekeeper of its own, 
and each to contain a dozen girls, at most, 
where the surveillance could have been 
constant without being obtrusive, and 
where something like domesticity would 
have made a home in name a home in 
fact. But Mr. Stewart believed supremely 
in Mr. Stewart. Successful men generally 
believe in themselves. He showed this 
in his architecture, which was hideous, 
where it might as easily have been grace- 
ful and pleasing. He showed it in his 
charitable plans, to which he gave but 
little thought, and in which he chose to 
be sufficient to himself. And so his great 
wealth has resulted in no service to his 
fellow townspeople, and in scanty honor 
to his memory.” 
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A CHANCE FOR THE COOK—TOMATOES, 


BLACKBERRIES, WHORTLEBERRIES, AND 


PEACHES. 


HEN the summer days are fairly 
come, all whose circumstances are 
favorable retire for a season from the 
activities of business and seek change 
and recreation. Some go to the mount- 
ains, some to the lakes, some to the sea- 
side. A list merely of the names of 
the best of resorts which are yearly 
thronged by city people, say New Yorkers 
alone, would probably fil! several pages of 





the PHRENOLOGICAL. It has become 
with society a matter of course to go out 
of town in summer, and a matter alto- 
gether in reason for a lady or gentleman, 
in business or not, to expect a “ vacation ” 
ora relief from the routine of life which 
has been pursued for nine or ten months. 
The elass of people, however, who most 
need the summer rest or vacation do not 
get it—the great working-class in the 
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factories, stores, and shops—to say noth- 
ing of the women who do the work in 
the kitchens of our city houses. 
young lady who spends most of her time 
in the airy upper room finds the heat op- 
pressive and longs for the cool and leafy 
piazza of a country house or a sea-side 
cottage, what is the feeling of the house- 
keeper or cook who must bake, roast, and 
stew in the close and steaming kitchen 
day after day when the thermometer is 
in the nineties ? 

Some people are considerate for the 
drudge who prepares their dinners, giv- 
ing her an occasional holiday; but the 
majority expect constant service, and are 
slow to make any change which will 
lighten her toil in the hot season. In 
this matter of eating, how much better it 
would be for the comfort and health of 
all did they in summer give up their hot 
and heavy breakfasts and dinners! What 
relief would ensue to Mary and Bridget 
if instead of the steaming steak and fried 
potatoes and scalding coffee they were re- 
quired to serve a simple, refreshing break- 
fast of fresh milk, bread, and fruit! Such 
a meal could be quickly and easily pre- 
pared, and most of the vexatious and 
tedious features of morning work in the 
average American household avoided. 
People can scarcely be persuaded that in 
bread and fruit reside all the essentials of 
human nutrition, and that the flesh of 
beast and bird and fish are unnecessary 
for strength and activity especially in 
summer. The experience of every one 
who has tried it is to the effect that he 
feels more sprightly, has a clearer head, 
and is less affected by the heat when sub- 
sisting on a vegetarian diet in summer. 

In the prescriptions which follow, I 
give attention to those things which con- 
stitute a change from the simple fruit or 
vegetable fresh from the garden, and also 
furnish a hint or two on preserving fruits 
now in season : 

Apropos of tomatoes, for a few forms of 
which I give recipes in this Number, I 
notice that Mrs. Wager-Fisher aliutles in 
one of her contributions to the Rural 
New- Yorker, to her ill luck with canned 


tomatoes, losing the greater part, although 


| air-tight and kept in a cool, dark place. 


If the | 





I had just such an experience last year, 
although the cans used are regarded the 
best in the market. And my experience 
with regard to tomatoes keeping better in 
dark-colored bottles is the same as hers, 
and I think also that there must be some- 
thing in the color of the glass which af- 
fects the preservation of canned fruits 


favorably or unfavorably. Bottles or jars” 


with narrow necks and mouths, made of 
dark green glass and stoppered with the 
patent device used by mineral-water man- 
ufacturers would probably give more sat- 
isfaction to the housekeeper than the 
“can” in ordinary use. 


STEWED TOMATOES, 


Pour scalding water over thein to loosen the 
skins; peel and cut them up, extracting the 
cores at the stem end, and remove all unripe 
portions. Stew in a porcelain kettle or stone 
pipkin, never in tin. Cook half an hour, then 
add a very little salt, a little white sugar; thicken 
slightly with grated raw potato or bread crumbs, 
and cook half an hour longer. 

Another method is to put one-quarter as much 
green corn as you have tomatoes into the kettle 
when it is first put on the fire, and stew gently, 
omitting the potato or bread crumbs. 


TOMATO TOAST. 


Toast slices of Graham bread and lay them on 
a dish ; then pour on tomatoes stewed as above, 
without the addition of potatoes, bread, or corn. 


TOMATO PILAU. 


Scald, peel, and slice fresh, ripe tomatoes ; 
place a layer of them in a porcelain-lined kettle, 
then sprinkle a layer of rice over that, and then 
another layer of tomatoes, and another of rice 
until there is as much as is wanted ; cover the 
kettle closely ; set it over a gentle fire or in the 
oven, and cook until the rice is perfectly tender, 
which will be in about one hour from the time 
it begins to boil. Serve as a side-dish for dinner. 


BAKED TOMATOES, 


Select those of equal size, fresh and ripe; 
wash and cut out the hard center; place them 
on an earthen pic-dish ; put a little sagar in the 
core of each one (as you would for baked ap- 
ples), and bake in a quick oven about ove hour 
or until tender. They are best placed on the 
oven-shelf first, and when half done transferred 
to the bottom to finish and reduce fhe juice. 
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Grated cracker or bread crumbs can be sprinkled 
over them if liked. Well prepared, this is a most 
welcome addition to the table, 


BLACKBERRY JAM. 

Select good, ripe berries, and put them in the 
stewing-kettle. To one pound of berries add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Boil until 
they are thick ; stir and mash occasionally. Let 
them cook slowly ; do not have the stove cover 
off, as they are upt to burn if in too close contact 
with the fire. When cooked to a stiff mass, put 
it into a swne pot, and when cold cover tightly 
and set away in a cool, dry place. 


BLACKBERRY AMBROSIA. 
Make a batter precisely as for gems or batter- 


cakes, and spread it half an iuch thick on the 


bottom of an earthen pudding-dish, and then 
cover that with a layer of blackberries. Place a 
little more of the batter around the sides of the 
dish, sprinkle over the berries sugar enough to 
sweeten them, and if very jucy, wheat-meal 
enough to whiten them, and then add another 
layer of berries. Put more batter around the 
edge, sweeten as before, and if the dish is deep 
enough, put in more meal and another layer of 
berries. Sweeten again, and then cvuver thinly 
and evenly with batter. It should not now quite 
reach the top of the dish. Put in a good oven 
and bake from forty-five minutes to one hour. 
If the juice runs out, lift the edge of the crust 
with a fork and let it run back, The sides of 
the dish should be high enough to prevent its 
running away. The juice is the best part, and 
if lost the ambrosia will be a failure. Serve 
warm or cold, with or without a fruit sauce. 
This is good enough and wholesome enough to 
anake one of the main dishes at a hygienic din- 
ner. Fora dessert, most persons would probably 
‘desire it with sauce. 


BLACKBERRY PUDDING. 

Make a crust by wetting two cups of wheuat- 
meal and one cup of fine corn-meal, with boiled 
rice enough to make a paste that can be rolled 
out one-third of an inch thick. Then mix abut 
one quart of blackberries with one-half cup of 
wheat-meal, pour them into the rolled-out crust, 
draw the latter over them and pinch together, 
then sew up in a cloth and steam one hour and 
a half, Let it cool afew minutes, then dish with 
@ spoon, and trim with sugar. Serve warm. 


WHORTLEBERRY BREAD-PUDDING, 


Take stale batter-cakes or Graham gems and 
steam or soak them in a little water until quite 
soft. Then crumble finely and plase a layer 
half an inch thick in a nappy, and over that 
place a layer of jucy whortleberries. Sprinkle 
over the latter sugar enough to sweeten them, 





and then a layer of bread crumbs, so alternating 
until the dish is full, Buke half an hour or more, 
according to the size of the dish and the heat of 
the oven, 

CANNED PEACHES. 


Select ripe, solid peaches; pare, cut in half, 
and stone them. Drop each piece in cold water as 
soon as it is pared. The large white freestone 
peaches are the best for this purpose. Allowa 
heaping tablespoonful of sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Put them in a porcelain stew-kettle and 
heat slowly to a boil; cook about ten minutes, 
or until cach piece is well heated through. Can 
and seal quickly. Peaches are nice canned 
whole ; they then kcep the flavor uf the pit. If 
canning a good many at once, put a cupful of 
water in the bottom of the kettle to prevent 
burning. 

PEACH MARMALADE. 

Peaches too ripe for canning will do for mar- 
malade. Pare, stone, quarter, and weigh the 
fruit ; heat slowly to draw out the juice, stirring 
up often from the bottom with a wooden spoon. 
Let it boil three-quarters of an hour, stirring 
often ; then add the sugar, allowing three-quar- 
ters of a pound to each pound of peaches, 
Boil up well for five minutes, taking off every 
partigle of scum; then add the juice of one 
lemon to every three pounds of fruit, and the 
water in which one-fourth of the kernels have 
been boiled and steeped. Stew all together 
about one hour, stirring to asmooth paste. Now 
tuke from the fire and pour into hot, air-tight cans, 
or, when cold, into stone or glass jars, with tis- 
sue-paper fitt:d neatly on the top of the marma- 
lade. . 

PEACH JELLY. 


Crack one-third of the peach-stones and put 
the kernels in a jar with the peaches, which 
should be pared, stoned, and sliced. Heat ina pot 
of boiling water, stirring from time to time, until 
the fruit is well broken. Strain, and to every 
pint of juice add the juice of one lemon. Meas- 
ure again, allowing a pound of sugar to a pint of 
liquid. Heat the suyar very hot, add it to the 
juice after that has boiled twenty minutes ; then 
let it come to a boil again and continue about 
three minutes, and then take instuntly from the 


fire and pour into jelly-glasses., 
MYRA EATON. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 


Powdered starch is an excellent preventive of 
chapping of the hands. It should be rubbed 
over them after washing and drying them thor- 
oughly. It will also prevent the needle in sew- 
iug from sticking and becoming rusty. Place a 
small box of it in the work box or basket, and 
have one near your wash basin. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Tunnel from Sicily to Italy. 
—The length of the submarine tunnel be- 
tween Italy and Sicily will be about 43,296 
feet. The minimum depth of the sea above 
the line of the tunnel is 360 feet, and the 
thickness of rock between the roof of the tun- 
nel and the bottom of the sea is 114 feet. Tne 
direction of the tunnel from St. Agata to Punta 
del Pizzo is almost due northwest to south- 
east, the two inclines leading to the tunnel 
running parallel with the above for some 
distance and then descending to the lowest 
level by spiral tunnels. The length of each 
of these inclines is 14,640 feet, and the de- 
gree of inclination will be about 35 per 1,000, 
this having been found by experience to be 
perfectly practical. According to the opin- 
ion of all geologists, the bottom of the Straits 
of Messina consists of crystalline rock (gran- 
ite gneiss and mica schists). Neither in Cal- 
abria nor in Sicily can the upper strata that 
cover this crystalline rock be so thick as to 
reach the level of the bottom of the descend- 
ing inclines. Geographical and hydraulic 
considerations agree in the conclusion that 
the submarine isthmus between Punta del 
Pizzo and St. Agata can not consist of ma- 
terial that is compact or easily corroded. 


Where Old Rope Goes.—Pittsburgh 
is known among makers of paper flour sacks, 
as one of the best points in the country for 
the sale of these modern holders of the raw 
material for the staff of life. “ About ten 
thousand guarter-barrel sacks a day,” said a 
well informed manufacturer a few days ago, 
“is the numper Pittsburgh millers and others 
demand.” In convenience to points from 
which rawr material for making these bags 
comes, Pittsburgh enjoys a peculiar advan- 
tage. The oil regions furnish the material, 
and every pound of flour that goes to the 
thousands hereabouts (except flour in bar- 
rels) is encased in what was cnce a big rope, 
from which hung a drill that sought for oil in 
the regions of petroleum. 

A single firm of bag makers, and in fact 
the only one in the city, takes daily 22,000 
pounds of old rope from the oil regions, 
which powerful machinery up the Mononga- 
hela converts into 10,000 pounds of paper 
per day. When oil is seventy-three cents per 
barrel, as is the case at present, old rope is 
rather plentier than new, and when the Sher- 
iffs of Butler or Venango or McKean coun- 
ties, have cheir neat little amusement notices 
tacked upon aderrick, three cents per pound 
for good rope ard one and one-half cents for 
bad is quite an object. This rope is gathered 
and shipped by the car-load to this city, and 
at the mills is cleansed of oil and dirt, and 
then ground and otherwise changed in nat- 
ure until it is mere yellow pulp. This be- 
comes strong paper as it passes through the 
paper-making machine, and to-day a strip an 
inch wide was seen which held together in 





AND AGRICULTURE. 


the rack of the testing machine until the in- 
dicator pointed at ninety-five pounds. 


Many accounts have lately ap- 
peared of an agricultural school for girls, 
which was begun in Normandy, near Rouen, 
by a Sister of Charity and two little waifs 
discharged from prison, homeless and friend- 
less but for the good Samaritan, who had her- 
self no money. The school is now a farm of 
over 400 acres, in all worth $100,000; and is 
worked entirely by the pupils and a teaching 
staff of twenty-five sisters. The girls are 
from eight to eighteen years of age, and now 
300 in number. They are in great demand 
all over the country, on account of their skill 
and good training, but if out of a home they 
have the farm always open to them. 


The Use of Birds.—In speaking of 
the value of birds to the farmer, President 
Chadbourne said through the Springfield Re- 
publican ; 

‘“‘From my window, this spring, I have 
been able to look down on the apple trees 
that almost touch the house and see how 
they have been daily visited by this eager 
band of searchers. First came nut-hatches 
trim and bright, eying every suspicious 
point upon the trunk or limb, followed by 
the brown tree-creeper that, with his long, 
slender bill, probes beneath every loosened 
slip of bark. Then came the warblers, hunt- 
ing for refreshments as they pass on to the 
north, and the vireos passing from branch to 
branch, peering into every Opening bud and 
flower, looking at every joint and angle of 
the twigs. The little kinglet, scarcely larger 
than the humming-bird. flits from branch to 
branch to see if some choice morsel has es- 
caped the eye of his larger frierds. And then 
comes the oriole in all his wealth of beauty, 
working as faithfully as the plainest bird in 
peasant garb. Royal robes give him no ex- 
emption from the task of gathering his daily 
food. And likea careful, skillful workman 
he goes about it. His stout, sharp bill opens 
every cluster of new-formed leaves, and noth- 
ing in the form of insect life could escape the 
scrutinizing search. The benefit tothe farmer 
of such inspection of his fruit trees by such 
sharp eyes and greedy bills is beyond calcu- 
lation. Should the birds ‘strike’ for a 
single year, they would bring the world to 
terms! The farmer neglects his interest when 
he fails to protect the birds and encourage 
them to surround his home. and the farmer’s 
boy loses one of the finest fields of observa- 
tion and enjoyment when he fails to study 
their habits and become familiar with all the 
birds that visit his place. To do this suc- 
cessfully, the birds should as much as possi- 
ble be left unmolested, not be driven wild by 
the murderous gun. Good eyes and careful 
watching will do much ; a cheap opera-glass, 
that will cost one-quarter as much as a gur, 
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will show him more by far as the bird flits 
among the trees than any dead bird can re- 
veal. When he reaches that point in his study 
that a dead bird will be worth more to him 
and to the world than a live one, then he can 
have license to kill.” 


A Home-Made Hammock,.—A 
good hammock for less than seventy-five 
cents. 

1. Obtain two and a half yards of thin or 
light ‘* duck.” 

2. Two sticks about two feet four inches in 
length, and say one and one-half inches in 
diameter. 

3. Two yards of galvanized telegraph wire 
(rope will answer the purpose, though the 
wire is the best). 

4. About four to six yards of ‘‘ marline” 
(small-sized tarred rope). 

5. About five yards of rope (same to be 
about one-half inch in diameter—good strong 
rope that will be equal to the weight to be 
sustaired’, 

6. Four small pebble stones about three- 
quarters or one inch in d'ameter (small bits of 
wood will answer—anything that will enlarge 
the corners of the canvas in order to tie to). 

Chota, of guste a8 wae 20006 i dcocccoscece $ .38 


Wood (may be picked up almost anywhere, 
especially i: one is in the country)...... 


WG Eats cace 36000 + essa sabencce 05 
rrr reahedens 05 
Rope, 5 yards covccecs.scccccsccescce BG 
Ee CONOR GO oc». cocenne 000s cee see0 .00 

$ .62 


The cloth will not need any sewing. 

Enclose in each corner of the cloth a pebble 
stone, and tie the same securely with the 
marline ; make each corner of the canvas or 
** duck” fast to the ends of the sticks. The 
sticks answer the purpose of keeping the 
cloth in place, ¢.e., spread it so as to form the 
hammock. Marline or tarred rope is much 
better for this purpose than ordinary rope— 
it will stand exposure better, will hold better, 
and is for its size much stronger. Cut the 
wire in two pieces, one for each side ; secure 
them to the ends of the stick, and leave them 
projecting in.a point that will be central. Cut 
the long rope in two, so as to make two 
pieces of two and one-half yards each,one for 
each side ; secure these ropes to either end of 
the center point of the wire, and you have 
your hammock complete —and a good, cheap, 
and durable hammock you will find it to 
be. 1. P. 


Stull Another Important Use for 
WASTE SuBsTANCES—To INSULATE.—Hith- 
erto electricians have been limited to glass, 
porcelain, stone-ware, gutta-percha, india- 
rubber, and ebonite as materials for insula- 
tion, and ewing to the greatly increased de- 
mand, the price of the last three named has 
risen very much, and is likely to rise still 
more ; and, while the quality has deteriorated, 
it is impossible for the existing sources to 
supply what is needed, not only for telegraph 
and telephone work, but for the immense 








field opening in electric-light work. The pub- 
lic require, before everything, safety in the 
use of electricity, and there is a correspond- 
ing demand for a cheap insulating material, 
the supply of which shall be equal to the de- 
mand likely to arise. This fas now been 
met by the invention of a material called in- 
sulite. A method has been discovered by 
which wood, sawdust, cotton-waste, paper 
pulp, and other fibrous materials can be con- 
verted into a materiai perfectly impervious to 
moisture and acids, easily molded under 
pressure into any shape, and capable of being 
worked or cut into any form. This material 
is an excellent non-conductor of electricity, 
and can be used for all torms of battery cells, 
telegraph insulators, supports for electric light 
leads, and telephone work. It affords the 
means of securing perfect insulation at a very 
much less cost than ebonite or gutta-percha. 
As it is perfectly impervious to moisture, arti- 
cles made of it can not shrink or warp. It 
supplies exactly what is wanted in practical 
work, in which ordinary wood can not be used 
because it absorbs moisture, and ebonite is 
inhibited on account of its cost. 


Tie Mora! Advancement of the 
Race.—As an advanced science implies an 
advanced art—the progress of the two being 
ever conditioned upon each other—so the 
great advances of the sciences and arts im- 
ply a corresponding development of human 
intelligence. The principle of action and re- 
action prevails in the world of mind as in the 
world of matter, and while the human intel- 
lect, by cogent applications of its powers, has 
established multitudinous differentiations in 
things once inextricably intermingled, a cor- 
responding differentiation and specialization 
of its own powers has inevitably resulted. 
But specialization of functions being the direct 
evidence of its greater perfection, it is incon- 
trovertible that the multiplication of speciali- 
zations of knowledge by human inquiry has 
resulted in improvements of the powers of 
the human mind. The strain now put on hu- 
man power to keep pace with the advances 
already made is an assurance that there will 
be in the future no lack of occasion for con- 
tinued mental development. All departments 
of human enterprise have in truth been al- 
ready so marvelously developed as to defy 
the complete grasp of any but specialists of 
more than ordinary capacity Croakers may 
find fault and stigmatize the advance of the 
age as mainly material. Never did carping 
criticism have poorer ground for its averments. 
The material advance is fully matched by the 
moral advance. Proofs of it are so multi- 
plied as scarcely to deserve eflumeration. 
Liberty to think boldly and to give free utter- 
ance to honest convictions is fast becoming a 
sacred principle of society. Liberty of person 
and equal justice—irrespective of rank and 
wealth—are now almost everywhere recog- 
nized as divinest principles of government. 
The sick and the unfortunate, instead of being 
left to die without aid or to pine through a 
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miserable existence, are now everywhere pro- 
vided for at the expense of those whom for- 
tune has subjected to less severe trials. 
Sumptuary laws are now not only known to 
be useless, byt their principle is condemned. 
Private war has almost ceased to be waged ; 
and the duty of revenge, once sanctioned by 
religion, has given place to the duty of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. The well-being of 
one’s neighbor is now universally felt to be 
the good fortune of one’s self. Vast accumu- 
lations of wealth, instead of being squandered 
in the purchase of places and useless decora- 
tions for elevating one’s self above his fellows, 
are now employed in educational, industrial, 
and eleemosynary foundations. — Popular 
Science Monthly for Fune. 


The Work of a Volcano,.—Coto- 
paxi in 1833 threw its fiery rockets 3,000 feet 
above its crater, while in 1854 the blazing 
mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that 
its awful voice was heard at a distance of 
more than 600 miles. In 1797 the crater in 
Tungurangua, one of the great peaks of the 
Andes, flung out torrents of mud, which 
dammed up the rivers, opened new lakes, and 
in valleys 1,000 feet wide made deposits 600 
feet deep, The stream from Vesuvius, which in 
1337 passed through Torre del Greco, contained 
32 ,coO0o cubic feet of solid matter, and 
in 1703, when Torre del Greco was destroyed 
a second time, the mass of lava amounted to 
45,000,000 cubic feet In 1760 Etna poured 
forth a flood which covered 84 square miles 
of surface, and measured nearly 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet. On this occasion the sand and 
scoria formed the Monte Rosini, near Nicho- 
losa, a cone'of two miles in circumference 
and 4,000 feet high. The stream thrown out 
by Etna in 1816 was in motion, at the rate of 
a yard a day, for nine months after the erup- 
tion ; and it is on record that the lava of the 
same mountain, after a terrible eruption, was 
not thoroughly cool and consolidated for ten 

ears after the event. In the eruption of 

esuvius, A.D.79, the scoria and ashes vomited 
forth far exceeded the entire bulk of the 
mountain; while in 1660 Etna disgorged 
twenty times its own mass. Vesuvius has 
sent its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt; it hurled stones eight pounds in 
weight to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, 
while similar masses were tossed up 2,000 
feet above the summit. Cotopaxi has pro- 
jected a block of too cubic yards in volume a 
distance of nine miles; and Sumwaba, in 
1815, during the most terrible eruption on 
record, sent its ashes as far as Java, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. 


Why Some Farmers Do Not Suc- 
CEED : 

They are not active and industrious. 

They are slothful in everything. 

They do not keep up with improvements, 

They are wedded to old methods. 

They give no attention to details. 

They think small things not important. 








They take no pleasure in their work, 
They regard labor as a misfortune. 

They weigh and measure stingily. 

They are wasteful and improvident. 
They let their fences sag and fall down. 
They will not make compost. 

They let their fowls roost in trees, 

They have no shelter for stock. 

They leave their plows in the field. 

They hang harness in the dust. 

They put off greasing the wagon. 

They starve the calf and milk the cow 
They don’t know the best is the cheapest. 
They have no method or system. 

They have no ears for home enterprise. 
They see no good in a new thing. 

They don’t see the virtue of paint, 

They prop the barn door with a rail. 
They don’t believe in rotation of crops. 
They don’t read the best books and news- 


papers. 


The Iron Mountain at Durango, 
Mexico.—The Iron Mountain at Durango, 
Mexico, is described by Mr. John Birkbine, 
of Philadelphia, engineer of the company 
formed to develop its riches, as a hill one 
mile long, a third of a mile wide, and from 
four to six hundred feet in height above the 
plateau. The surface of the mountain expos- 
ing ore so as to be classified as good mining 
land aggregates over 10,000,000 square feet. 
There are indications that the deposit extends 
beneath the level of the plateau. Mr. Birk- 
bine says that he spent considerable time in 
examining the mountain; and though most 
of the surface shows ore he does not agree 
with those who pronounce the mountain a 
solid mass of ore.’ He is rather inclined to 
think that the mountain is formed of one o1 
more immense veins of specular iron ore, 
standing nearly vertical, the fragments of 
which have, by the action of the elements for 
ages, been thrown down to form the slopes of 
the mountain as a talus; but the extent of 
this detrital ore is too great to permit of locat- 
ing any foot or hanging walls 

An analysis of an average of twenty-seven 
samples of ore from various parts of the 
mountain showed : 

Magnetic oxide of iron..........-+++ 2.07% 
DONE GING ov ccstecccsceccccsessee 

Manganic oxide. . 
Titanic acid... 
BIND. cas: sve ‘ 
Maznesia.......... 
Sulphuric acid ‘ 
Phosphoric acid... 
Loss on ignition—water, etc ... 










RE. eneneves oe 1 Spbbe ++. 7-760 
Alumina, etc., undetermined........ 1.124 
100.000 
Doatelbe fenti.oc.. cecccce ecscecocwse 55-800 
Manganese............ Oo Gnsneegene 0.079 
Sulphur — . ....... Occcecovccccccces 0.08 
PONT ccecses ccccvsccesesese 1.32 
. Phosphorus in 100 parts iron........ 2.379 


Selected samples, representing about seven- 
tenths of the area of the mountain, yielded 
nearly 63 per cent. of iron, 
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GOSSIP. 

UCH is said for and against gossip. 
Authorities of about equal-weight 
argue on the one hand its innocence, and, 
on the other, its tendency to- corrupt. 
Now, what does the word mean? Hav- 
ing a definition, we are prepared to con- 
sider its moral aspects upon a logical 
basis. The term is derived from a very 
respectable source, the Anglo-Saxon, god- 
sibé, which signifies a relation by a re- 
ligious obligation, such as a baptismal 
sponsor; in other words, one who an- 
swers or speaks for another in assuming 
the solemn vows prescribed by the Church 
as a condition of membership. The com- 
mon use of the term—idle or groundless 
talk—is a perversion, and allies it to that 

synonym of defamation—Scandal. 
Gossip is reprehensible more on ac- 
count of its effects than because of any 
harmful qualities in ‘itself. We think 
that the great majority of gossipers in- 
tend no malice, but merely catch up fioat- 
ing rumors and weave them half uncon- 
sciously into form, and so circulate state- 
ments which, in the end, have an injuri- 
ous effect on some person or undertak- 

ing. 

Some advise culture as the cure for 
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gossip; but in cultivated circles, so call- 
ed, there is a vast amount of small talk 
about nothing in particular. The inter- 
change of lively badinage which occurs 
among educated people on social occa- 
sions is, for the most part, idle chat, a 
form of gossip which not infrequently 
owes its edge to personal insinuations 
under a mask so diaphanous that it is 
promptly interpreted by the hearer. 

Of course, the small talk of the social 
circle need not be personal, but it is not 
easy to restrict it to the weather or to 
inanimate objects, unless some one of 
ready invention and affluent speech takes 
up the burden of keeping the current of 
talk in one groove. Conversation in that 
exceptional circle where little or no gos- 
sip is permitted is generally sustained by 
a few leading minds. It is usually the 
case that a Johnson or a Reynolds, as in 
the famous “ Literary Club” of London, 
are necessary to give character and per- 
manence to the cultured air of an as- 
sembly of educated people. 

The cure for gossip, in our opinion, is 
not culture, so much as the practice of 
habits which may result in culture. 
Young people are prone to idle talk and 
listless dallying, and, consequently, to 
form habits of speech vicious and harm- 
ful to themselves and others. Let them 
read or study healthful books, and make 
the information thus acquired the subject 
of their talk with associates. They can 
go farther, and with no great difficulty 
form little societies among themselves for 
reading and the interchange of opinions 
on what they read and hear on subjects 
related to literature, ethics, and science. 

The minister who reproved his daughters 
for making too free with the character of 
their neighbors one day, and when they 
asked him what they should do, replied, 
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“Get a pumpkin and roll it about if you 
can’t do anything else,” was evidently 
deficient in capability to advise well, 
otherwise he would not have been morti- 
fied by the proceeding of his matter-of- 
fact eldest when a conference of ministers 
was in session in his parlors. During the 
meeting a discussion arose, and grew so 
excited that the voices of some indicated 
In the midst of the 
noisy confab the girl entered with a 
pumpkin which she handed to her father, 
saying, “ There, father, roll it about.” 
When people have something of real 
interest to talk about, they do not re- 
sort to listless conjectures and specula- 


loss of temper. 


tions about their neighbors’ ways of living 
or business systems. 

If gossip of the vicious type is curable 
by culture, then we should find it only 
in the walks of ignorance and crudity, 
in the drivel of kitchen-maids and stable- 
men; but, as we have already intimated, 
what the world generally receives as cult- 
ure—the education of the seminary and 
the college, and the breeding of the so- 
ciety drawing-room—only refines it, en- 
abling the gossiper to say impertinent 
and cruel things of a neighbor in language 
that is select and polished, it may be 
delicately evasive, yet none the less poi- 
sonous in its intimations. 

But there is a broad culture that will 
correct the harmful, malicious tendencies 
of idle, careless talk—a culture that 
reaches the moral nature, that strengthens 
and energizes the generous qualities of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Mere training of the intellect will not 
soften the disposition, tone down harsh 
and sharp peculiarities of the selfish nat- 
ure, except in the manner of their exter- 
nal action. Covetousness and cruelty are 
rendered the more harmful by education 
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which only develops the intellectual fac- 
ulties, for then the latter more skillfully 
plot for the gratification of the former, 
and the man in whom the lower nature 
is powerful becomes an object of fear to 
his inferiors and of suspicion and con- 
tempt to society. Henry VIII. and 
James II.’s favorite, the infamous Jef- 
freys, were highly educated men intellect- 
ually, but their moral natures had not 
received the culture essential to balance 
of organization; hence their powerful 
instincts of selfishness and brutality 
dominated in the conduct by which they 
are known to history. Development of 
the kindly attributes, benevolence, respect 
for others, regard for truth and personal 
obligation will best offset a disposition 
to indulge in those petty abuses of lan- 
guage which tend to the injury of one’s 
neighbors. 

It was Goethe, we think, who said 
something like this, that we ought every 
day to hear a sweet song, or read a good 
poem, or see a fine picture, and also to 
have some thoughtful, reasonable talk 
with another. Practice of such a kind 
would certainly be an excellent means of 
self-training; it would refine the selfish 
elements in us by fostering that charitable 
spirit which wishes and hopes well of 
Probably no habit of mind is 
more likely to prevent our saying injuri- 


others. 


ous things of another than that of think- 
ing well of our neighbors, for it inspires 
a deep repugnance to the idle flippancy 
which trifles with personal reputation. 





THE EGYPTIAN IMBROGLIO. 


A LL eyes have been directed to the 

ancient land of the Pharaohs the 
past few weeks, the trouble there be- 
tween the vice-regal government and 
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the 
Pasha having led, because of the care- 


revolutionists headed by Arabi 


lessness, indifference or policy of Turkey, 
to the intervention of England, in behalf 
of the important moneyed interests which 
Western Europeans have in Egypt and 
which were imperi'led by the intestinal 
disturbances. 

Finally, in accordance with what ap- 
pears to have been an understanding 
with the other European powers, England 
demanded active measures on the part 
of the Ottoman government 
for the suppression of the dis- 
orders in Egypt, and fixed the 
11th of July as the date when 
her war ships should open 
fire upon Alexandria were 
not a satisfactory answer 
As 
might have been expected, 


given to her demands. 


the ‘{sick man” only returned 
a temporizing, evasive reply, 
and promptly at the hour 
indicated the English ad- 
miral commenced the bom- 
Shot and shell 
from guns of the heaviest 


bardment. 


calibre known to modern 


warfare soon destroyed many strong 


variance. Some claim that the revolu- 


tion was chiefly brought about by 
Arabi Bey on account of the repugnance 
of Egyptian officials, especially those in 
'the military department, to having the 
| finances of their country managed by the 
| French and English. These powers are 
| the chief holders of Egyptian bonds, and 
had secured the control of the Egyptian 
treasury, to insure payment of the inter- 
est. Previously the taxes were largely 


distributed among the courtiers and 


Aras Bey. 


| soldiers. In certain stages of civil so- 


fortifications and palaces of the old city. | ciety regular taxation is more oppres- 
The forts were well manned and returned | sive than the spasmodic extortion of 
the fire with vigor, but with litMe effect, | the East, and the French and English 
as it appears, upon the iron walls of the “control” had undoubtedly made the 
assailing fleet, until they could no longer | hard lot of the Egyptian peasants still 


be defended, and then ensued a scene of 
rapine, incendiarism, and massacre which 
almost destroyed and depopulated the 
old city. 

The early cause of the trouble which 
England has proceeded to adjust by the 
extremity of deliberate bloodshed or war, 
seems involved in some mystery, at least 
the opinions of newspaper writers are at 


harder, although there had been a better 
| feeling in Oriental commercial circles on 
account of the method which the West- 
ern financiers had introduced. At the 
same time the Khedive’s treasury ceased 
to be a gold mine for the hangers-on of 
the court, and the pay of the army was in 
arrears. 





According to the statement of Mr. 
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Van Lennep, vice-Consul at Alexandria 
for the Netherlands, the rebellion of the 
Egyptian army against the authority of 
the Khedive and of the Europeans had its 
origin in the reforms which were made 
in the army during the last year. The 
regiments which composed the army 
were reduced in number, without dimin- 
ishing the number of men under arms. 
This measure affected several colonels 
and superior officers, among whom were 
Arabi Bey and two of his companions, 
the actual leaders in the crisis. Arabi 
obtained leave to remain at the head of 
his men, after many petitions, and then 
began to be the chief of the discon- 
tented. The discontent increased daily 
in the army, until the day when the 
Minister of War, having to settle some 
difficulties with a colonel, kept him 
prisoner in the Cairo Citadel, where he 
was freed by his regiment in arms. This 
act of insubordination was followed by 
many others, and induced the Turkish 
Government to send a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of the discontent 
and to settle the matter. The European 
Powers made many remonstrances to the 
Porte for taking that action, and even 
sent iron-clads to Alexandria as a proof 
of their ill-will. 


The Turkish Commissioners withdrew, | 


and it was supposed that the demands of 
the Europeans would be complied with, 
but it was soon made evident that they 
were ignored, for Arabi Bey assumed the 
practical control of affairs, organizing a 
Ministry and constituting himself Minis- 
terof War. The manifest aim of this new 
government was to exclude all Europeans 
from any part in Egyptian affairs, and 
even to drive them from the country. 
The weak Khedive made a show of re- 
sistance to some of Arabi’s despotic 





measures, but with only the result of 
greater humiliation. English and French 
ironclads were ordered to the port of 
Alexandria, and the Consuls-General, be- 
lieving themselves sufficiently supported, 
presented an ultimatum, demanding 
Arabi’s deposition as Minister of War 
and his exile for one year from Egypt; 
the other colonels to go into garrison im 
Upper Egypt. Arabi Pasha complied 
with this request, and resigned his office. 
But shortly afterward the army sum- 
moned the Khedive to recall Arabi, 
threatening dire consequences if it were 
not done, and he was reinstated. Ap- 
peal was then made to the Sultan to in- 
Matters. 
grew rapidly worse and worse in Alex- 


terfere, but without result. 


andria, until they culminated in the 
massacre and panic of June 11th, and the 
succeeding bombardment. 

It is mooted in prominent circles that 
the Sultan has really been the instigator 
of Arabi Bey in his hostility to the 
Western powers, and his vacillation and 
indifference in spite of the pressing de- 
mands of the representatives of the great 
powers of Europe, give warrant for the 
opinion. Abd-ul Hamid has toa great ex- 
tent succeeded in being known in the East 
rather as the Commander of the Faithful 
than as the Sultan of the Turks, and it 
is perhaps in the former character that 
he has reduced the Sublime Porte and 
his authorized ministers to insignificance, 
and transacts all the business of the em- 
pire in person. The Khedive, Tewfik 
Pasha, is a good-natured man, with little 
firmness of character. 

Arabi Bey, the leading spirit of the 
movement which has plunged Egypt into 
anarchy and precipitated a condition of 
affairs, the outcome of which to Eurcpe 
is uncertain, is described by Dr. Field, 
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who saw him a few months since at 
Cairo, as a man of large physique, with 
rather a heavy face, except his eye, 
which looks as though it might flash 
fire if he were once aroused. “ His man- 
ner was very quiet, and the few words 
that he said, when I conversed with him 
through an interpreter, were such as 
might be uttered by any other patriotic 
man.” In our portrait he appears a man 
of strong and determined will, with a 
keen perception and a more alert and 
active temperament than is possessed by 
the typical Turk. He probably pcs- 
sesses more Arab than Turkish qualities ; 
in fact, is said to have descended from 
the stock of Abraham, and prior to his 
birth certain great things were predicted 
concerning his future career. He was 
educated in the subtile theology of the 
Mohammedan faith; then entered the 
army of the Khedive. He did not find 
favor in the eyes of Ismail Pasha, who 
refused to advance him above the rank 
of a major; but after Ismail was deposed, 
and Tewfik appointed Khedive, Arabi re- 
ceived the rank and title of Bey. 

At this writing the situation appears to 
us by no means flattering to the course 
England has adopted, and we are of opin- 
ion that she was hasty in marshaling her 
war-ships against the forts of Alexandria. 
If her Indian interests must be protected 
and the Suez Canal kept open, would it 
not have been better for her to station 
iron-clads at such points as the security 
of the canal required? If the object 
were to maintain the rights of the bond- 
holders it seems to us that destroying the 
principal city of Egypt and throwing the 
people into disorder is not a very efiect- 
ive method for the payment of either in- 
terest or principal owing by Mussulmen 
to Christians. 





THE CONVENTION. 


o> pxblishing the item which set 

forth the expediency of a public 
demonstration on the part of the friends 
of Phrenology at large, we have received 
several communications which approve 
in earnest terms the holding of a conven- 
tion. It has become the custom for men 
and women who are interested in any im- 
portant department of intellectual or so- 
cial or moral thought to assemble at cer- 
tain times for the discussion of questions 
relating to their work. In this way they 
maintain their own activity, publish to 
the world the fact of the existence of 
certain movements, and invite the atten- 
tion and co-operation of society. There are 
associations whose existence is scarcely 
indicated beyond their annual meetings 
or conventions. Yet the proceedings of 
these conventions are awarded promi- 
nence in the newspaper reports and se- 
cure wide and influential circulation. 
There are other associations which owe 
their existence and rapid growth to such 
conventions—their objects gaining in im- 
portance with each repetition of the an- 
nual assembly. 

The friends of Phrenology are many ; 
they are found in every class of society 
and widely distributed throughout the 
world, and we are of the opinion that a 
well-arranged plan fora convention would 
bring together a large and influential as- 
sembly. It would be a company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies that would close the 
mouths of those inconsiderate, if not 
always ignorant, ones who are in the habit 
of relegating our doctrines to a corporal’s 
guard of fanatics and half-educated peo- 
ple. It would be of a character that 
would compel the respectful attention 
even of those persons who are so ready to 
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air their superficial views on “advanced 
science” with “words of learned length 
and thundering sound,” but little prac- 
tical application. 

A convention of Phrenclogists would 
have many interesting topics related to 
the science and art of their subject for 
discussion, and their varied experiences 
would give to the proceedings an interest 
and attraction which no other subject 
could possess. In the communication 
which we append a suggestion is made 
with reference to one matter which it is 
thought should properly be considered at 
such a convention. We have the writer’s 
permission to use the letter. 





JUNE 25th, 1882. 
Mrs. S. R. WELLS : 


WorRTHY FRIEND: Yours of the 5th 
ult. reached me by due course of mail. I 
wished to counsel with absent friends on 
the subject matter of your letter, which 
has prevented an earlier reply. Am grati- 
fied to learn that you are now seeking to 
consummate the long-cherished purpose 
of your much-lamented husband, viz., to 
provide ways and means for establishing 
Phrenology on a solid and self-perpetuat- 
ing foundation. 

To the science of Phrenology your late 
husband, S. R. Wells, devoted his entire 
life. His cabinet, library, etc., are of 
great value to the American people, and 
can not be estimated by the standard of 
dollars and cents. If the whole case is 
presented, so as to be rightly understood 
by the friends of the science your husband 
labored so hard and long to develop and 
perpetuate, they surely will assist you in 
obtaining the necessary means to secure 
and provide for the safe keeping of the 
large library, cabinet, etc., which cost so 
much money and labor to collect. If lost 
or destroyed, it is doubtful whether an- 
other of equal value could be again col- 
lected. Different plans of proceeding 
might be suggested, but whatever course 
is adopted, the columns of the PHRENO- 





LOGICAL JOURNAL must be the medium 
through which the facts and desired in- 
formation are disseminated. 

Let the columns of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL be devoted to a full and free 
discussion of the condition and situation 
of affairs, supplemented with an appeal 
to the friends of Phrenology everywhere 
to come forward and assist with material 
aid in accomplishing the much-desired 
object.. Mankind are slow in awarding 
due credit to the benefactors of the race. 
The self-sacrificing devotion of the devo- 
tee of science is seldom appreciated or 
recognized in his lifetime. Pope well 
says, “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” yet a profound thinker has said: 
“There are fewer students of man than 
of geometry.” 

Being a member of the phrenological 
graduating class of 1867, I can appreciate, 
as well as other friends of phrenological 
science, the value of the Wells cabinet 
and: library to the student, and the im- 
portance of their preservation, and would 
suggest that there be a convention, or re- 
union, of all the students of the Institute 
of Phrenology, held in the city of New 
York the coming fall, when ways and 
means can be provided to accomplish this 
most desirable object. This done, the 
writer will pledge one hundred dollars, 
payable when needed, for the purposes 


stated. 
ONE OF THE CLASS OF 1867. 





-“72- 


KINDNESS WELL APPLIED. 
NE of the best forms of practical 
charity lately developed is that which 
provides for the health and comfort of 





poor children in our great city, during the 
heat of summer. In some of our cities, 
especially New York and Brooklyn, the 
practice of sending destitute and sickly 
little ones to seaside homes or to the 
country for a season has grown into an 
institution which is sustained by gen- 
erous people in and out of the churches. 
Then there are numerous river and ocean 
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excursions provided for the children of 
the poor, scarcely a week passing without 
its record of such an event at liberal 
length in the newspapers. 

We feel personally grateful to the gen- 
tlemen who promote this sort of benevo- 
lence, and are always glad to know that 
the “Fresh Air Fund,” as it has come 
to be called, is well maintained. The 
country—with wide spaces of meadow 
and woodland, pure air, sweet water, and 
unadulterated sunshine—is the proper 
home of children in summer-time; and 
yet there are thousands in our cities who 
would scarcely know that there existed 
such things as grassy meadows and woods, 
rippling brooks and peaceful ponds, were 
it not for that earnest kindness which has 
provided the country home and the ex- 
cursion. What a great revelation of 
happiness the first sight of a green field, 
with its blossoms of clover and butter- 
cups, must be to a little one of six or 
seven who has been pent up from baby- 





wonder at the astonishment of a little 
fellow when he first saw a flock of chick- 
ens in the farmer’s barnyard, and asked 
“What are them things?” 

He who could regard unmoved a 
company of poor children enjoying for 
the first time the fresh delights of nat- 
ure far away from the dusty, broiling 
town, must be a miserly niggard whose 
“milk of human kindness” long ago 
dried up. 

Go on, ladies and gentlemen, in this 
good work. It will pay you back richly. 
It is health and happiness to thousands 
who would otherwise be sick and miser- 
able. We are told that the health of our 
New York population is much above the 
average this summer. We believe that 
the “ Fresh Air Fund” should be largely 
credited for this very encouraging condi- 
tion, because the increased mortality of a 
city during the summer is mainly due to 
diseases which are then usually very prev- 
alent among children—diseases caused 


hood in a close tenement! We don’t ’ by bad food and bad air. 
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@o Our Correspondents. 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
fiom at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQuiRY Fatt To Receive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
int Sor publication: 

. 1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 


3. Don’t write in a microscopic hand, as the cent- 
positor has to read.it across his case,.a distance @ 
nearly twe feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note*' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don'tliketoread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IS ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





necessary tocut the page into“ takes” for comp sy 
a this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

.. 2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
Careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 








READING FOR LANGUAGE.—G. W. C.—- 
You will be helped in the cultivation of the or- 
gan of Language by reading the works of cele- 
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brated authors and committing to memory pas- 
sages from them. The book entitled Oratory, 
price $1, in our catalogue, is well adapted to the 
purpose. Sargent’s Standard Speaker, $2.25, is 
also excellent. You can read the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, and Scott with 
benefit to the lingual faculty. 


OBLIQUE EvES.—Question : Some peo- 
ple have eyes that are sect in their head st an 
oblique angle; the inside corners toward the 
nose being the higher and the eyes are very nar- 
row. A. W.E. 

Answer: This condition is frequently found in 
persons past forty years of age, whose habits 
have tended tv weaken the muscular apparatus 
so that the outer angle of the eyelids is drawn 
downward. It is often met with in persons 
given to intemperate habits. In such cases the 
appearance is due to the downward droop of the 
flesby integuments. It may be due, however, 
to the obliquity of the orbit of the eye itself; 
and, in such a ease, the organs situated at the 
outer angle of the eye are large, viz. : Order and 
Number. 


LonG, SLIM NEcK.—J. M. D.—Usually 
this peculiarity is associated with the mental 
temperament. It may occur with a predomi- 
nant motive, in which case it is muscular and 
bony. 


SKEPTICAL LEARNING.—C. G. P.—The 


points you offer are worthy of serious considera- : 


tion, and have been considered frequently in 
these columns. One important reason for the 
doubt remaining in so many minds, is the fact 
that a large proportion of the lecturers on Phre- 
nology has been made up of impostors who 
knew very little about the ecience of the sub- 
ject, and, like the numerous quacks who have 
brought discredit upon Medicine, have gone into 
Phrenology because it offered a prom'sing har- 
vest of money. People may profess to doubt 
the subject, but when 4 man of intelligence and 
capubility comes among them, they are ready to 
listen to him and accept his teachings. We have 
seen this illustrated over and over again in our 
most cultivated circles, We have discussed the 
subject with gentlemen of scientific eminence 
and generally found them ignorant of the true 
principles. As regards the teaching of Mental 
Philosophy in schools, it may be said that the old 
views stil! have the ascendency, and there isa fear 
current that to permit Phrenology te be taught 
* would be to subvert not only the old doctrines 
but also the foundations of religion ; an idle 
fear as regards religion, but allied to that which 
is-entertained with respect to the materialism in 
the scientific exposition of haman development 
as related to the lower intelligences. Your 
D.D.'s are even more afraid to have the nervous 





system expounded by advanced physiologistg 
than by a professional phrenologist. 


CONSUMPTION HEREDITARY.—J. M.— 
Children may be born with the consumptive dia- 
thesis—in fact, this is the case in the majority of 
instances. But we believe that there need be 
few fatal results ifthe child be properly trained 
in habits of diet, exercise, ete. 


CaRE OF CAGED BirRpDs.—I.—We will 
give you the experience of a bird-fancier as it was 
related lately in one of our exchanges. He saysa 
canary may eat, in addition to seed and water, bits 
ofapple, orange, lettuce,celery-tops, sweet potato 
and cracker—never hemp-seed, and rarely either 
sugar or cake, these being the things which are 
fattening, and frequently producing apoplexy. 
When he has plenty of bread and something 
green, he eats very little sced. Scalding the 
cage is the best way to get rid of mites. A little 
cayenne pepper in the drinking water is good 
for birds when they appear to be cold or when 
they have diarrhea. 


LACKS PERSONALITY AND PERSIST- 
ence.—O. H.—It is very likely that the nat- 
ure of your occupation has had much to do 
with the alterations which your cran‘um has un- 
dergone. When one is 80 related in life that all 
the faculties are exercised, although some must 
be more active than others in any event, the 
brain organisms nevertheless have a better op- 
portunity for growing harmoniously, and the 
development of the cranium is more uniform. 
I am inclined to think that your Continuity and 
Self-esteem were never large and specially infiu- 
ential. To be sure, if one have a monotonous 
place, like an under clerkship in a store or of- 
fice, the organs relating to individualism will 
not have a good chance to grow or become es- 
tablished in energy. Get into other relations if 
you can, where you can be more independent ; 
take responsibilities, be thoroughgoing and in- 
dividual, and carry to positive results what you 
attempt; avoid vacillation, frequent changes ; 
have a purpose in life. If you can not do any- 
thing else, enter upon a course of reading or 
study which shall last years. This would be 
good practice for bringing up the defective or- 
gans. . 

MEETING EYEBROWS.— Question: 
Would you inform mc through your JounNnaL 
what the meeting of the hair of the eyebrows 
across the root of the nosc means, in a person 
with strong dark brown hair and dark blue 
eyes? J.—ENGLAND. 

Answer ; If thick and strong, the eyebrows in- 
dicate an organization in which the Motive tem- 
perament is influential. In woman such eye- 
brows show an inheritance of pronounced mas- 
euline qualities. Where the eyebrows meet or 
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grow together we may expect to find a positive, 
emphatic, impulsive character, with perhaps 
much of passivn and irritability. If the hair be 
soft and regular in its growth, especially if sym- 
metrically arched, the above characteristics will 
he much modified—more refined and elevated in 
tone. 

LEARNING GERMAN.—E. M. B.—Ahn’s 
serics is one of the best courses in German we 
know. Amorg the dictionaries suited to the 
learner are Oehlschlager’s and Tafel’s. The cost 
of the outfit will be about $2.50. 


fp GA bat Eten Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















“HEAD-SIZE versus BRAIN-POWER.” 
—The following remarks on the above subject 
I clip from a paragraph which has been going 
the rounds of American papers, and credited to 
the Lancet—of course, the London Lancet. All 
who are familiar with the medical literature of 
the world know that the London Laxcet is one 
of the first medical journals of England, and 
of the few cosmopolitan medical journals of the 
world. 

I quote the paragraph word for word as I find 
it in the T'imes-Democrat of New Orleans : 

“Among the recently published statistics of 
head measurement, as inferred from the size of 
hats, are the following: Lord Chelmsford, 63 
full; Dean Stanley, 6}; Lord Beaconsfield, 7; 
the Prince of Wa es, 7 full; Charles Dickens, 
74; Lord Selbourne, 7}; John Bright, 7}; Earl 
Russell, 7}; Lord Macaulay, 73; Mr. Gladstone, 
7; —— of York, 8 full. These measure- 
ments are produzed from statistics by Mr. F. F. 
Tucker, and the contemporary in whose columns 
they are reproduced is responsible for the re- 
mark, ‘Whatever may be the case with regard 
to brains, it would scarcely seem from. these fig- 
ures that hats are a criterion of brain power.’ ft 
would be strange, indeed, if any moderately in- 
telligent person supposed the hat, or even the 
head, could supply the measure of brain power. 
The late Dr. chard finally disposed of the 
notion that cranial measurement could be ac- 
cepted as brain measurements. Since his day the 
student of cerebral development has ceased to 
rely on what used to be called ‘ phrenology.’ 
The chief point’ of interest as yet elicited from 
the direct inv of brain measurement 
woald seem to be the cerebral organs com- 
monly found in the class of brain-workers show 
evidences of being locally and specially develop- 
ed, and probably as a physical consequence are 
irregular, and for the most part unsymmetrical. 
Hereafter, probably, light may be thrown on the 
hoe yd of sponta or regional developments, 

in regard to their growth and 
transmission by heredity. the present, how- 
ever, we can only say that neither the hat nor 
the head furnishes trustworthy indications of 
mental power and capacity, and that the only 
feature of interest as yet noted is the curious fact 








of unequal development and consequent want of 
symmetry.” 

The above quotation from the Lancet is a fair 
sample of the perversion of a sentiment and the 
ignoring of an idea, Phrenology, over and over 
again, says, in terms most emphatic, ‘Other 
things being equal, size is an indication of 
power.” It would seem that the intelligent 
people of the world at least would understand 
this—they readily understand it in other things. 
The larger the ship of war, other things being 
equal, that is, strength, speed, and equipments, 
the more powerful she is ; the larger the physical 
man, other things being equal, strength, vitality, 
motion, the more powerful he is; and so we 
might apply this idea to a thousand things—to 
animals, to machines, and even singly to inani- 
mate matter. The idea, it would seem, was not 
above the ordinary mind to grasp, and yet, when 
these learned men touch upon phrenology they 
ignore and seem perfectly oblivious to all that the 
advocate of phrenology says in regard to other 
things being equal, size is the indication of superior 
power. In this short article from the Lancet not 
one word is said about the shape of these men’s 
heads, whether their size is made up in width or 
length, neither is there any mention of the size of 
their bodies, and yet one as intelligent as a contri- 
butor to the Lancet should know that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the man weighing ouvly 130 
pounds would not be likely to have as large a head, 
and therefore wear as large a hat as one weighing 
200 pounds. Then a learned man should know 
that fineness of temperament should have some 
influence in the case. His practical sense readily 
teaches him that there are oftentimes circum- 
stances under which, merely physically, the 
smaller man is the superior man; that often- 
time» the smaller animal has more real strength 
than the larger animal. But these men when 
they come to phrenology seem to lose their 
common mother wit. They seem to forget, at 
least entirely overlook, the matter of balance of 
parts and strength of wholes, They would make 
phrenology a single exception in the world. In 
regard to all other matters, “ other things being 
equul, superior size is an indication of. superior 
power, excepting in phrenology. Phrenology is 
to them, as a Frenchman would aay in broken 
English, ‘von grand humbug.’” 

Over and over again the phrenologist plainiy 
lays down the Jaw “‘other things being equal,” 
ete. It seems to “go in one ear and out the 
other,” making no impression upon the brain. 

Years ago in the civilized country where the 
Lancet is published this idea was published to 
the world, and published and republished ever 
since, and yet every once in a while we sce in 
some learned journal just such comments, 
plainly révealing the fact that ceteris paribus, as 
applied.to phrenology, is a meaningless phrase. 
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Suppose John Smith docs wear a larger hat 
than William Jones, that in itself does not imply 
any greater mental power. But these anti- 
phrenologists are most inconsistent people. I 
have.seen many of them, yet I have never seen 
one but what felt much pride and expressed a 
deal Of satisfaction in wearing a larger hat than 
his neighbor, or in having a higher forehead. 
There seems to be a natural instinct to venerate 
size of hat and height of forehead, especially 
among these men, at least when they happen 
to have the highest forehead and wear the 
largest hat; but let one of them be more than 
ordinarily smart and have rather a small head 
and. wear a small hat, and he at once rails on 
phrenology and ridicules size in some dunce; 
without apparently knowing what a mistake he is 
making, he decries phrenology, which, accord- 
ing to his notions, teaches, the larger the head 
the greatcr the mental power. 

Phrenology does not teach any such silly 
doctrine, and I challenge these contributors to 
the Lancet, and aH, to show wherein it teaches any 
such absurdity. On the contrary, over and over 
again, in every book by any respectable phrenolo- 
gist, will be seen in this connection the ceteris par- 
tbus—other things being equal, size is an indica- 
tion of superior power. The other things are fine- 
ness, vitality, and proportion. We can, if we will, 
take cither of these other properties, it matters 
little, size alone is not the only quality to which 
to attach the ceteris paribus. We can as well say, 
other things being equal—fineness, quality, vi- 
tality, or proportion will indicate the superior 
power. [t would seem that it was full time these 
men, these anti-phrenologists, took some note of 
quality, that when they wrote about the size of 
the hat they would endeavor to ascertain some- 
thing in regard to the organization of the indi- 
vidual, note where the hat is large or small, and 
what the general shape, whether it be the front 
or the back part of the head which requires the 
size. Then the measurement of the hat which 
these learned men regard.as so important is only 
& measurement on one line—it is merely a hori- 
zontal measurement, which merely shows how 
much it takes to go around the whole, and not 
the size of any relative part. If there were 
mountains of precious ore in question very few 
men would be silly enough to take a meuasure- 
ment on the bavis of this hat measurement; they 
would readily see that height ‘had fall as much 
to do with the quantity as the mere horizontal 
surface covered. Then they would be very par- 
ticular as to the quality of the ore; they might 
see. wherein a mountain. of ore a mile high and 
two miles across.its base was far more valuable 
than one two miles high and three or four across 
its.base. They would be very much insulted if 
one questioned their sharpness in this matter 
and ondeayored to make them believe that the 





greatest horizontal measurement, or hat meas- 
urement, indicated the most value; their com- 
mon-sense, to say nothing of their higher quali- 
ties, would be much insulted. They would not 
be satistied if they could have their choice, with 
a mere horizontal measurement ; they would want 
a@ measurement that would include height as well 
as width ; and in addition to this they would 
want an analysis of quality before they took 
much stock in the company that proposed to 
“ work’’ the mountain of ore. 

When will the world become sensible and fully 
comprehend and understand the full force of the 
ceteris paribus of the phrenologist? It would 
seem that it was now full time, yet from such 
articles as these in the Lancet it is quite evident 
that where we might expect much light there is 
still wuch darkness. 

Ceteris paribus wavts advertising. When its 
full import is well understood by the world at 
large, the world will think and feel that it 
has received a new revelation, and it will won- 
der at its past stupidity. Gradually it will 
be led up to understand the full meaning of 
this strong phrase of the phrenologist—the 
strength of the whole. ISAAC P, NOYES. 


INDIAN PHRENOLOGY.—The following 
letter by an eminent sculptor is copied from the 
Washington, D. C., Republican. It evidences the 
interest shown in phrenological science by prom- 
inent scientists : 

“In your issue of April 29th a writer, who 
signs himself ‘ Honoris,’ says: ‘ The statements 
made by Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, 
a few evenings ago, at the Congregational Charch, 
to the effect that Capt. Pratt, United States Army, 
about ten years ago, first suggested the bringing of 
Indian children into civilized centers for their ed- 
ucation is an error. This idea was first publicly 
put forth by Capt. T. J. Spencer in a lecture de- 
livered in 1869.’ 

“This statement in regard to T. J. Spencer’s 
lecture, delivered in 1869, and Capt. Pratt may be 
true. We conceived the same idea in 1864, after 
taking the heads of several Indian chiefs. As 
they all had the saine organs developed, we sus- 
pected it was due to their mode of life, which had 
cultivated the same organs in each head. We 
then conceived the idea that in orger to civilize or 
Christianize them we must change their mode of 
life, and knowing aa we did by experience the 
great difficulty in putting new dogmas or beliefs 
into the head of an adult person we were led to 
the conclusion that if they were to be civilized or 
Christianized it must be done while they were 
children. We approached Prof. Henry with this 
new idea. He thought the idea good, but not 
feasible; did not know how it could be done. Some 
time after we spoke to Prof. Baird of the pecul- 
farity of the Indian head, and he proposed to 
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purchase the heads for the institute. Some time 
after that I received a commission to go to Fort 
Marion, Florida,-and take casts of the heads of 
sixty-four Indian prisoners, when I found the 
same organs developed as in the heads taken in 
Washington. I wrote at once to Prof. Baird, 
then in Massachusetts, informing him of the 
fact, and asking if it would not. be well to have 
casts taken of New York Indians, who Lad been 
civilized for a hundred years. And if we should 
find the same development of the head as in the 
wild Indian we might then safely say for a fixed 
fact that they were made Indians aud can not be 
changed. But if, on the contrary, we find the 
organs called into action in the wild state have 
become depressed, and those which indicate civ- 
ilization have become enlarged, then we might 
gay all they require is education ; they have as 
much brain power as the white man. The sub- 
ject was brought to the attention of the ethnolo- 
gists, and it resulted in sending among the wild 
Indians and taking their children, male and fe- 
male, and bringing them to Hampton to be ed- 
ucated. We received a commission to take casts 
of the children’s heads, so that when educated, 
casts might again be tuken to ascertain what 
change, if any, had taken place in the formation 
of their heads. In conclusion, I will say. that 
few men have the phrenological organization 
to govern men like Capt. Pratt. He has a large 
head, showing brain power. He is self-reliant 
and has great will power. He would have made 
a good ‘ Moses,’ but more humane than the one 
of old. CLARK MILLS,” 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ApkawAM LINCOLN died in Springfield, 
IL, at the residence of her sister, Mrs. N. W. 
Edwards, July 16th, last. She had been ill fora 
long time, and a few days ago her health begun 
to grow worse, until a shock of paralysis hasten- 
ed the end. She was sixty-six years of age, and 
born in Lexington, Ky., the daughter of Dr. 
Robert 8. Todd, a pbysician well known and 
greatly respected in that region. Her family 
was one of the earliest of those that settled in 
the eastern part,of Kentucky, and there are 
many members of it still remaining there, and 
by ite intermarriages it is connected with many 
ofthe most prominent pioneer families in the 
West. 


Davip Tuomas, who died at Catasauqua, Pa., 
June 20th, aged 87 years, put into blast on the 
4th of July, 1840, the first furnace which suc- 
cessfully smelted iron ore by the use of anthra- 
cite coal with the hot blast. He lived to see the 
present vast extension of such furnaces, produe- 
ing 5,000,000 tons of pig iron annually. 








Miss Anna WHITNEY, the Boston sculptress, 
has completed her plaster cast for a statue of 
Harriet Martineau, and shipped. it to Florerice,. 
where it is to be produced in marble. The 
statue will cost between $12,000 and $15,000, and 
the money for it has been subscribed entirely by 
women. 4 


An exchange gives us the following notes of 
persons whose long life is remarkable: Mrs. 
Clarissa Raymond, of Wilton, Conn., is 100 
years old; William Wrenn, of Virginia, is 100; 
Mrs. Lucy Pickett died at Saugatack, aged 115 ; 
Mrs. Catherine Highland, of Marietta, died at 
102; W. B. Gould, of Hillsborough, Maine, is 
92; Mrs. Mary Buynton recently died in Massa- 
chusetts, aged 100; Henry Jewett, of Georgia, 
after living alone 96 years, has just married a 
girl of 16; Mrs. Abbie Graham, a widow in Nova 


‘Scotia, is 105; Jesse Delong died at Dennison, 


Ohio, aged 106, and leaves a son aged 70, and a 

daughter aged 72; and there is Joseph Greene,, 
aged 101, living at Swanton, N. H., with his wife, 

aged 90. phe: 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
Tue aim of education is to show how to thiuk. 
—BEATTIE. , 


Ir is the enemy whom we do not suspect who 
is the most dangerous.—Rosas. 


THE first and last thing which. is_ required. of: 
genius is the love of truth.—GogTue. ; 


TroTs and love are two of the most powerfal’ 
things in the world, and when they both goto 
gether, they can not easily be withstood. 


Tue cheerful heart, like the kalcidoscope,. 
causes most discordant materials to arrange 
themselves into harmony and beauty. 


Make a little fence of trust 
Around to-day. 

Till the space with loving works, 
And therein stay. 


I CALL a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skillful-, 
ly, and magnanimously all the offices, both pri- 
vate and public, of peace and war.—MILTon. 


Our whole working power depends on know- 
ing the laws of the world—in other words, the 
properties of the things which we heve to work 
with and to work among, and to work upon.— 
J. 8. Mitt. ; 


Ir should not be that our costly garments hang 
unused in closets or molder in drawers and 
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chests, while many worthy ones go almost na- 
ked, or so poorly clad that they are ashamed to 
appear in public. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Waar the milkman said when he found a fish 
in the milk, ‘‘Good heavens! The brindle cow 
. has been in swimming again.” 


Sarp a fond busband to his wife: “‘ My dear, 
I think I’) buy you a little dog.” “Oh, no!” 
she replied, “ do not! I prefer giving you all my 
affections!” 


“ Mary,” said a mother, “if I were a little 
girl like you I should pick up all those chips.” 
‘“*Well, mamma,” answered Mary, “aint you 
giad that you are not a little girl?” 


TO A PERSON SNORING. 


You, who the world in tumult keep 

. With open mouth whene’er you sleep, 
In mercy some atonement make, 
And keep it shut while you’re awake. 


A Nurse was telling about a man who had 
become so terribly worr out by dissipation that 
he could not keep any food on his stomach, when 
one of her listeners asked : 

** What does he live on, then?” 

“On his relations, ma’am,’”’ answered the 
nurse. 


Tue Prince of Wales lately received a divert- 
ing reply from the Mayoress of a midland coun- 
ty-town, whom he offered to escort to the re- 
freshment-room. ‘Thank your Highness,” said 
the dame, “* but I’m shampooing a couple of young 
ladies, and I don’t like to leave them.” She 
meant “ chaperoning.” 


A WESTERN editor once apologized to his read- 
ers thus: ‘‘ We intended to have a death anda 
marriage to publish this week, but a violent 
storm prevented the wedding, and the doctor 
being taken sick himself, the patient recovered, 
and we are accordingly cheated out of both.” 


* He Resumep.—“ Father,” said the young man, 
as he leaned on his hoe, “they say the balance 
of trade is agin us.” “They do,eh?” “And 
that our bank reserves are rapidly diminishing.” 

_“Dutell!” “And that railroad extension hus 
come to a halt.” ‘Well, swan!” ** And that 
the volume of securities is substantially without 

a market.” ‘Great snakes. Well, I never. And 
do they say anything about a feller stopping to 
lean on his boe to talk when he might just as 
well talk and hoe too?’’ Reuben spit on bis 
hands and resumed. 


























In this department we give short reviews of su:h 
New Books as pudlishers sec fit tosend us. inthe 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and alse te furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
ary especially t. related in any way to mental 

Sitkeladina science. Wecan usually supply any 
noticed. 





HIsTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE: Edited 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Vol. II., 8vo, p. 
952. Illustrated. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
This second volume of the history of the move- 

ment in behalf of securing to woman the typical 
privilege of citizenship, shows no abatement of 
attractive interest. Covering as it does one of 
the most important periods in our national his- 
tory, itcould not be expected to be otherwise than 
specially interesting, because the late civil war 
was prolific of social and pdlitical agitations in 
which woman was called upon to take some part, 
more or less conspicuous, and there were occa- 
sions when the aid given by women to some 
movement made it a suecess. In the camp, and 
in the hospital, in the lecture-room and on the 
stump, women were found to be of great value 
to the comfort, health, andsuccess of men, and 
they learned more clearly the fact of the inti- 
mate relation between the affairs of State and the 
ties of the home. 

The editors have passed in review the services 
rendered by their sisters in the war, and then 
their efforts to procure favorable Congressional 
action, the proceedings at the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention from the first held in 1866 
to that of 1875, and their eflorts in relation to the 
construction of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments on a basis of impartiality iv their 
behalf. Necessarily a good deal of national his- 
tory isinvolved in what is reviewed, and many 
of the more important events of the war and re- 
construction periods are discussed with vigor 
and clearness. 

The admirable portraits in steel, of women 
whose names are cminent in philanthropy, 
science, literature, and reform, like Anna Dickin- 
son, Clara Barton, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
ete., and the very entertaining sketches of their 
lives, lend a special charm to the volume, and in 
themselves constitute a strong inducement to 
the general reader for its purchase. We doubt 
not that this second volume will share the suc- 
cess of the first. 

Tue Revisers’ ENGLISH: A Series of 

Criticisms, showing the a Be G. Violation of 

the Laws of the Language. B Washington 
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Moon, F.R.S.L., author of the “ Dean’s En- 
glish,” ete. 12mo, pp. 84, eloth, price 75 
cents. Funk & Wagner, New York. 

Mr. Moon has not been heard from for many 
years. We remember that he was at one time 
regarded as a sharp, almost cynical critic, tak- 
ing to task other crities of lunguage for inaccu- 
racies and abuses. With this reputation, one 
could seareely expect him to consider the new 
revision with general favor; and, on opening 
his book, we find his sharp pen leveled at many 
of the phrases and words which the Revision 
Committee have introduced into their work. 
Mr. Moon is scarcely anything without being a 
controversalist, Wut, in this particular, he_ren- 
ders his volume attractive to those who are fond 
of grammatical studies. The many who have 
found fault with the language of the new re- 
vision will regard Mr. Moon as a doughty 
champion of their cause. Glancing through the 
book, we are impressed that many of the points 
which the critic makes are well taken, and. the 
fact is clearly shown that, in several instances, the 
revisers were not warranted in their selection of 
phraseology to express the méaning of the orig- 
inal. It is strange that they did not, at lea-t, 
always make « pronoun agree with its antecedent 
and a verb agree In number with its subject. 
Also, in the use of the terms “shall” and “ will” 
there is evidently confusion, and the frequent 
pleonasms, quite unnecessary, add, in most 
cases, no force or beauty to the style. Mr. 
Moon’s book, although a smal] one, presents 
too many cases of bad English, which, consider- 
ing the scholarship and eminence of the gentle- 
men who conducted the revision, should not 
have been allowed to mar a work which, in its 
general character, is a great improvement on the 
old revision. 


CALIFORNIA FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND Resrpence. A book for Travelers and 
Settlers. New edition, ocenenty, eves, 

ving detailed accounts of the Wine and 
in-grape, the Orange, Lemon, and vther 

cous tnates Fruits, etc, By Charles Nord- 
hoff. ith maps and illustrations. Large 
8vo, pp. 206. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
When the first edition of this book appeared 
several years ago, we pronounced it the best de- 
scription of California that had appeared, and 
admirably calculated to draw the attention of 
the reading world to that country of delightful 
surprises. Now that the publishers have given 
us a revised edition, we can scarcely do more 
than repeat our opinion with some emphasis. 

We would advise the American who is meditat- 

ing a trip across the Atlantic to read the book. 

If it be health he seeks, he will be informed by 

Mr. Nordhoff that the California climate can 

scarcely be surpassed for restorative influences. 

If it be scenery—wild, picturesque, grand, ro- 

mnntic—he would view, let Mr. Nordhoff’s de- 





scriptions and the beautiful prints of th: book 
enlighten him as to whst be will find in the 
Golden State. If he wish to study life and 
character, he can fill up his time among the. old 
Spanish settlements, among the remuants of 
once powerful Indian tribes, and among the 
immigrants— French, English, German, ete. — 
who cultivate the orange, the lemon, and the 
grape on the fertile plains and hillsides of Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. ‘In natural curi- 
osities, California is not equaled by any country 
of Europe. It is necessary to mention only the 
Farallon Islands, the Yo Semite Valley, the 
lakes, the mining camps of the Sacramento 
regions, which would furnish a tourist a round 
of enthusiastic sight-seeing for six months or 
more. Mr. Nordhoff’s purpose in writing the 
book was a practical one—to supply real infor- 
mation to those who need it concerning Cali- 
fornia ; and the work has been well done. The 
illustrations are numerous, graphically repre- 
senting the scenery, life, and industries of the 
country, and contributing beauty to an other- 
wise well-made volume. 


MENTAL SCIENCE, as explained by Phre- 
nology. By L. N, Fowler, author of ‘‘ Lectures 
on Mun,”’ ete, 12mo, pp. 64, paper, 25 cents. 
Fowler & Wells, New Pork. 

A clear description in brief of the functions of 
the’ brain. An excellent pamphlet for one to read 
in the outset of his study of the phrenological 
system of mind. “ 


How TO BE WEATHER-WISE: A New 
View of Our Weuther System. By Isaac P. 
Noyes. 12mo, pp.51. Fowler & Wells, Pub- 
lishers, 753 Srosway, New York. 


This is a bricf and plainly-written explanation 
of the causes of changes in the weather, based 
upon the system of the United States signal serv- 
ice. It also explains the nature of that service. 
Comparatively few appreciate the value of the 
Weather Bureau because its work is but little un- 
derstood by the people who read the daily ‘“* In- 
dications.” Mr. Noyes shows how the data are 
obtained for these Indications, and how simple 
a matter it is to observe weather signs, when the " 
principle involved in weather movements is *un- 
derstood. Everybody, he claims, can observe the 
weather himself and be his own weather prophet, 
and in good, square English he indicates the 
way. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bors’ anp Girus’ TEMPERANCE TEXT-BOOK. 
By H. L. R. Reid, A catechism adapted to the 
use of schools, consisting of short chapters on 
alcohol and its relations to the physiology of 
the human body ; discussing, also, the effects of 
intemperance on one’s habits and character, and 
on business and society. It is a little book 
which, with the assistance of a teacher, would 
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impress upon the young mind valuable facts. 
Price, in boards, 20 cents. Published by the 
National Temperance Society. J..N. — 
Agent, New York. 


SPIRITUALISM AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
By M. A. (Oxon). With advice and information 
for inquirers,and some additions by the American 
publisher. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


Synopsis OF A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By 
R. J. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Ethics, Meta- 
physics, and Church History in .the Christian 
Biblical Institute. Presented by the author. 
Philadelphia, Pa. A pamphlet of 144 pp. 18mo, 
which covers the general field of theology. The 
chief topics considered are: Authorities for 
religion; The establishment of nature in free- 
will and fore-ordination ; Means of grace; Re- 
lations of church with civil society ; The future 
state, and Mutual relations of doctrines. The 
writer departs but little, if any, from the main 
line of orthodoxy. 


Tae Eciectic MaGcazine for August containe 
a good selection from current literature. Among 
the subjects are: The faiths of the world, Peel 
and Cobden, Thought Reading, Newton and 
Darwin. 


Tae CentourY has maintained in its mid-sum- 
mer nember its well-earned character for beauty 
of illustration and attractiveness of reading mat- 
ter. The most interesting articles are a descrip- 
tion of the Borderlands of Surrey, England, in 
which the work of the artist is of the highest 
character. An instructive sketch of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York 
Central Park is given, and also an off-hand 
sketch which gives an inside view of the homes 
and studios of prominent English artists. 


Tue last suggests its neighbor, Harper’s Maga- 
zine; for the same month, whose first article 
seems to the eye like a glorification of certain of 
our Western neighborhoods, so rich are the illus- 
trations. Certain glimpses of Spanish life are 
included in the generally excelent series of 
articles. 


Tae August number of the North Americin 
Review is notable on account of three or four 
papers which have an important bearing upon 
the times: for instance, Mr. Beecher’s Progress 
in the Church ; The Organization of Labor ; The 
United States Army, in which Archibald Forbes 
gives a very encouraging view of our small mili- 
tary establishment, making comparisons with 
foreign systems of soldiership, especially that of 
his own country; and Woman and Woman’s 
wages. 

Tus CaristiAn PaiLosopHy QUARTERLY, the 
organ of the Amefican Institute of Christian 








Philosophy, in its last (July) number contains The 
Gains. and Losses of Faith from. Science, by 
President Bascom, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Recent Physical Theories, in their bearing 
on the Theistic Argument, ‘by Professor B. N. 
Martin, D.D., of the University of New York ; 
and other ethical papers. In the four numbers 
issued this Quarterly has taken a place of good 
rank among our most valuable periodicals. 


A TREATISE ON THE DEecLINE OF ManHoop: 
Its causes, and the best means of preventing 
their effects and bringing about a restoration 
to life. By A. E. Small, A.M., M.D., President 
of Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital. 
Duncan Bros.,, Chicago. The author, in the 
space of a hundred pages, indicates the chief 
features of nervous debility and general weak- 
ness consequent upon irregularities of habit. 
It is, in fact, a special treatise in the maiu well 
arranged, and supplies uscful suggestions for 
treatment, which, so far as medication is con- 
cerned, is based upon the homeopathic system. 


Tue OLp Man’s, Revery, interspersed with 
teachings on natural and moral philosophy and 
exposures of wrongs and abuses, By Charles 
Foster, of Ashland, Mass. - 


CaTaLoave of the Officers and Students of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 1881. 


Tue Vervict Marcu. By Eugene L. Blake. 
Music, like poetry, attacks everything nowa- 
days. Ove of its devotees would even embalm 
the memory of the late celebrated trial at Wash- 
ington in rhythmic measures. Price, 40 cents. 
F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O., publisher. 


Messrs. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., of New York, have 
made the following additions lately to their 
“People’s Library” : 


Stray Sueer. Price 10 cents.—Goon-Fror- 
Noruine Dick, or a Hero of Humble Life. By 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. 10 cents.—Ninetry-NivEz 
Cuoice Reapines, No. 3. Compiled by J. 8. 
Ogilvie. 10 cents.—A Datnty Lapy. By the 
author of “A Guiltless Prodigal.”” 10 cents.— 
Cuuistian’s Mistake. By Miss Mulock, 10 
centa.—Miss SLImMENS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. By 
the author of ‘“*A Bad Boy’s Diary# 10 cents. 
—Licut my Dargness. By Miss Mulock. 10 
cents.—Wuy Nort? and other stories. By Annic 
Thomas. 10 cents.—PLOWED BY MoMENTs, and 
other sketches. By Mary Cecil Hay. 10 cents. 
—Tux TeLeeraPu Grr. By Anthony Trollope, 
10 cents.—A Prep Bentnp THE SCENES. By 
Mrs. O. F. Walton. 15 cents. 


War I Oveut To Go To Cuuncn. By Rev. 
Selah W. Strong. A little tract. J. 8. Ogilvie 
& Co. are the publishers. 
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